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mTRODOCTXON 


Th«  purpose  of  this  disssrtstion  is  to  sxplors  the 
cslstionships  SBiong  ths  task  structure  of  s  job*  the 
characteristics  of  the  setting  in  which  the  job  is  esbed- 
ded>  and  work  unit  effectiveness.  It  continues  a  line  of 
research  designed  to  assess  the  events  and  conditions  in 
the  work  place  that  facilitate  or  inhibit  effective  work 
unit  perforaance  (see  the  companion  works  of  Schooraan  & 
Schneider,  1986}  Moeller,  Schneider,  Schooraan  a  Barney, 
1986}  and  Schechter,  Moeller,  Schooraan  a  Schneider,  1986). 
The  operating  hypothesis  of  the  research  program  on  which 
this  dissertation  is  based  (it  is  essentially  a  "climate 
for  service"  research  program)  is  that  management's  poli¬ 
cies,  practices,  and  procedures  facilitate  and/or  inhibit 
organisational  work  unit  effectiveness. 

This  dissertation  introduces  an  additional  variable 
to  the  proposed  model  of  work  unit  effectiveness.  This 
additional  construct,  the  task  structure  of  a  job,  is 
proposed  to  function  as  a  mediator  of  the  relationship 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  setting  (i.e.,  manage¬ 
ment's  policies,  practices,  and  procedures)  and  work  unit 
effectiveness.  It  is  hypothesised  that  local  management 
gives  shape  to  the  task  structure  of  a  job  through  their 
choice  of  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  that 
support  and  reward  task  performance.  In  other  words,  the 
setting  influences  the  task  structure  of  the  job  which,  in 
turn,  influences  work  unit  effectiveness. 
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Th«  th«or«tical  p«rtp«ctiv«  in  this  cftttarch 

bortowa  haavlly  fro«  Lavin' a  (1951)  *flald  thaory*  fraaia- 

vock  for  undaratanding  tha  calatlonahlpa  batwaan  a  paraon, 

tha  anviroMiantr  and  hia/har  bahavlor)  naaaly*  that  B  ■ 

1 

f(P,B).  In  thia  atudy,  though,  tha  unit  of  analyaia  la 
tha  job  that  paopla  in  an  organiiational  work  unit  par form 
rathar  than  a  paraon,  Robarts,  Hulin,  and  Rouaaaau  (1978) 
provldad  an  adaptation  of  Lavin' a  work  that  auita  thla 
reaaarch  fairly  wallt  R  ■  f(U,B).  Thair  two  changaa  to 
Lavin' a  aquation,  Raaponaaa  inataad  of  Bahavior  and  Unit 
inataad  of  Paraon,  raflact  a  broadaning  of  tha  framawork. 
"U*  la  aubstitutad  to  anphaaisa  that  tha  raaponding  unit 
can  ba  othar  than  a  paraon.  In  thla  caaa,  U  la  tha  job 
that  paopla,  in  ganaral,  do.  "R"  ia  aubatitutad  to  ahow 
that  othar  raaponaaa  (auch  aa  attitudaa  or  dapartmantal 
affactivanaaa) ,  aa  wall  aa  bahavior,  ara  appropriata  for 
atudy . 

For  purpoaaa  of  thia  diaaartation,  tha  taak  atructura 
of  a  job  ia  dafinad  aa  tha  atabla  or  racurring  bahaviora 
raaulting  froai  rola  anactaant  of  all  tha  job  incumoanta  in 
an  organiiational  work  unit  (Allport,  1962}  Rats  a  Kahn, 
1978}  March  a  Simon,  1958}  Haick,  1979),  Currant  practica 
in  job  analyaia  impliaa  that  idantically  titlad  joba  ara 
aimilar,  if  not  idantical,  acroaa  all  organiiational  work 
unite.  Similarly  titlad  joba  may  aarva  tha  aama  intandad 
function  acroaa  all  organiiational  unita  but  apacific 
taaka  allocatad  to  thaaa  joba  in  ordar  to  accompliah  that 
function  may  not  ba  tha  aama.  Contrary  to  accapting  tha 
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•••uaption  of  task  aniforaity  of  jobs  across  organiiationsi 
settings »  than,  this  dissertation  attespts  to  desonatrete 
that  there  are  important  differtnees  in  the  task  structure 
of  a  job  and  that  theae  differences  are  related  to  differ- 
ences  in  the  setting  in  which  the  job  is  ewbedded. 

Further,  it  say  be  argued,  failure  to  consider  the 
effects  of  the  characteristics  of  the  setting  on  a  job  may 
have  a  detrimental  influence  on  many  Human  Resources  prac¬ 
tices  as  well  as  on  the  later  performance  effectiveness  of 
job  incumbents.  For  example,  training  specialists  are 
encouraged  to  incorporate  specific  aspects  of  the  work 
setting  (including  the  way  the  tasks  are  to  be  performed) 
into  their  training  programs  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  learning  from  the  training  environment  to  the 
actual  work  environment  (Goldstein,  1987).  Without  incor¬ 
porating  specific  information  about  the  setting  into  the 
design  of  training  programs,  what  people  learn  in  training 
may  not  readily  transfer  to  the  work  setting. 

Some  of  the  literature  on  organisational  design  also 
address  the  issue  of  task  uniformity  within  the  "same" 
job.  Task  requirements  clearly  exert  some  pressure  for 
the  patterning  of  activities  that  make  up  a  job  (Kats  a 
Kahn,  1978) ,  but  local  happenstance  also  influences  the 
task  structure  of  a  job  (McCormick  a  Tiffin,  1974 1  Prien  a 
Ronan,  1971f  Schneider,  1980).  McCormick  (1976,  p.  431), 
for  example,  stated  that  local  management  has  discretion 
in  the  design  of  the  task  structure  of  jobs: 
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Although  the  specific  activities  of  some  jobs  are 
virtually  predetermined  by  the  objective  to  be 
achieved,  perhaps  most  typically  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  "design*  jobs,  and  thus  to  choose,  from 
among  various  possible  options,  that  option  which 
seems  best  in  terms  of  some  appropriate  criterion 
(such  as  time  or  personnel  costs) . 

This  dissertation,  then,  explores  the  set  of  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements — which  include  the  range  of  struc¬ 
tures,  processes,  methods,  procedures,  and  so  forth—that 
local  management  explicitly  and  formally  develops  to  get 
people  to  perform  tasks  consistent  with  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  organizational  strategy  (Nadler  &  Tushman,  1980) 
and  that  also  affects  how  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
is  accomplished.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  how  the  work  is 
accomplished  (in  this  dissertation,  the  task  structure  of 
the  job)  on  work  unit  effectiveness  is  explored. 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 
Conceptualization  of  the  job. 

Organizations  are  contrived  social  systems  which  are 
"anchored  in  the  attitudes,  perceptions,  beliefs,  motiva¬ 
tions,  habits,  and  expectations  of  human  beings"  (Katz  & 
Kahn,  197d,  p.  37).  More  stable  forms  of  organizing 
emerge  from  their  more  "primitive"  precursor  forms  when 
a  system  of  impersonal  rules  replaces  the  spontaneous 
cooperative  responses  of  the  people  involved;  people 
initially  cooperate  with  each  other  because  of  their 
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common  needs  and  expectations.  This  "system  of  impersonal 
rules”  is  a  device  of  control  used  by  organizations  to 
reduce  the  variability  of  human  behavior  and  to  produce 
stable  patterns  of  behavior  (Katz  6  Kahn,  1978 i  March  & 
Simon,  1958) .  Furthermore,  these  patterns  of  behavior  are 
thought  to  represent  something  that  is  enduring  and  that 
is  part  of  the  organizational  system  Itself  (Allport, 

1962}  Porter  (  Lawler,  196S|  Heick,  1979).  In  other 
words,  these  patterns  of  behavior  are  assumed  to  continue 
unaltered  when  individual  members  of  the  organization 
leave  and  others  are  added  to  refill  the  vacant  positions. 

Formal  organizations  are  typically  defined  as  complex 
social  systems  (Zedeck  &  Blood,  1974) }  they  are  goal- 
directed  and  they  achieve  these  goals  through  a  division 
of  labor: 

An  organization  is  the  planned  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  a  number  of  people  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  some  common,  explicit  purpose  or  goal, 
through  division  of  labor  and  function,  and 
through  a  hierarchy  of  authority  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  (Schein,  1980,  p.  15). 

March  and  Simon  (1958,  p.  22)  described  the  process  of 
organizing  as  one  of  parcelling  tasks  to  organizational 
members  in  order  to  achieve  the  organization's  goals: 

Given  a  general  purpose  for  an  organization,  we 
can  identify  the  unit  tasks  necessary  to  achieve 
that  purpose...  In  the  organizing  process  each 
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department  is  viewed  as  a  definite  collection  of 
tasks  to  be  allocated  among,  and  performed  by,  the 
employees  of  the  department. 

Prien  and  Ronan  (1971,  p.  92)  further  suggested  that  the 
particular  arrangement  of  tasks  is  largely  a  function  of 
"custom  and  convention,  local  option,  extra  job  or  indivi¬ 
dual  conditions,  and  simply  accidents  of  the  moment." 

Tasks  are  discrete  actions  that  org inizations  require 
their  members  to  perform.  In  the  parlance  of  job  analy¬ 
sis,  "a  task  is  a  distinct  work  activity  carried  out  for  a 
distinct  purpose"  such  as  sweeping  a  floor,  typing  a  let¬ 
ter,  or  taking  a  customer's  order  (Cascio,  1982,  p.  50). 
Furthermore,  a  collection  of  related  tasks  defines  a  duty, 
a  collection  of  related  duties  defines  a  position,  and  a 
collection  of  positions  that  are  similar  in  their  signi¬ 
ficant  duties  defines  a  job.  For  purposes  of  this  disser¬ 
tation,  a  job  is  a  pattern  of  activities — a  collection  of 
tasks — that  is  performed  by  a  number  of  people  within  a 
work  unit  and  is  deemed  necessary  for  ti.e  accomplishment 
of  organizational  goals. 

Katz  and  Kahn  (1978)  argued  that  if  the  internal 
activities  of  an  organization  are  to  persist,  then  they 
must  acquire  some  degree  of  predictability.  Formal  organ¬ 
izations  develop  fairly  elaborate  documents  (e.g.,  a  job 
description)  to  describe  the  organization's  expectations 
of  what  job  incumbents  are  required  to  do  while  fulfilling 
their  organizational  roles.  By  clearly  delineating  their 
expectations,  organizations  attempt  to  minimize  any  indi- 
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vidual's  unique  contribution  (in  the  form  of  changes)  to 
the  task  structure  of  the  job. 

In  sun,  organisations  attain  stability  in  terms  of 
the  patterned  recurrence  of  activities  (or  tasks)  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  people  who  perform  them.  In  other 
words,  the  organizational  activities  are  organized,  rather 
than  the  organizaional  members.  Furthe’^more,  organiza¬ 
tions  attempt  to  gain  some  degree  of  predictability  of  the 
required  activities  by  explicitly  describing  them.  And, 
finally,  once  these  mechanisms  of  control  are  intact,  or¬ 
ganizations  seek  people  who  can  and  will  do  these  tasks 
and  provide  them  inducements  to  ensure  their  cooperation 
(March  &  Simon,  1958;  Schein,  1980). 

Organizations  are  fairly  effective  in  achieving 
stable  patterns  of  activities.  Researchers  tend  to  agree 
that  required  tasks  are  probably  one  of  the  most  salient 
internal  organizational  characteristics  for  determining 
individual  responses  (Child,  1973;  Katz  6  Kahn,  1978; 

March  a  Simon,  1958;  Roberts  et  al.,  1978).  Child  (1973), 
for  example,  argued  that  the  strategies  of  administrative 
control  (e.g.,  role  specification,  centralization  of  au¬ 
thority)  developed  by  management  greatly  influence  em¬ 
ployee  behavior.  Clearly  defined  roles,  or  the  clear 
specification  of  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished,  is  one  of 
the  mechanisms  he  argued  controls  behavior  in  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  this  dissertation,  management's  policies,  prac- 
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tices,  and  procedures  that  reward  and  support  task  perfor¬ 
mance  are  examined.  The  conceptualisation  and  measurement 
of  both  these  constructs  (management's  policies*  practices* 
and  procedures— or  the  characteristics  of  the  setting— and 
the  task  structure  of  a  job)  are  discussed  in  the  following 
sections. 

Analysis  of  the  task  structure  of  a  job. 

One  common  approach  researchers  use  to  discover  the 
tasks  that  make  up  a  job  is  by  conducting  a  job  analysis. 

In  essence,  job  analysis  is  a  process  of  learning  about  a 
job;  its  component  tasks,  the  behaviors  performed,  neces¬ 
sary  worker  attributes,  working  conditions,  and  the  like. 

In  an  extensive  review  article,  Pearlman  (1980)  described 
four  broad  categories  of  job  analytic  procedures  which  are 
commonly  used  to  assess  the  features  of  a  job: 

1)  job  oriented  content,  which  describes  the  work 
activity  itself  (such  as  the  tasks  that  make  up 
the  job) , 

2)  worker  oriented  content,  which  describes  the 
human  behaviors  required  to  do  the  work, 

3)  abilities  oriented  content,  which  describes  the 
(profiles  of)  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work,  and 

4)  overall  nature  of  the  job,  which  describes  jobs 
in  terms  of  their  job  titles  (e.g.,  clerical). 

While  the  field  is  fortunate  for  having  multiple  proce¬ 
dures  to  describe  jobs,  this  choice  of  procedures  also 
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creates  a  problem  for  job  analysts.  These  different 
methods  may  yield  different  ^  uterpretations  of  the  nature 
of  the  same  job.  And,  as  Tenopyr  and  Oeltjen  (1982,  p. 

585)  have  commented,  "There  is  no  consensus  on  the  proper 
method  for  assessing  jobs." 

Job  analysis  is  a  technique  used  to  develop  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  a  job.  This  picture  is  used  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  recruitment,  selection,  training,  compensation, 
and  other  human  resources  practices.  There  have  been  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  the  practice  of  collecting  job  infor¬ 
mation  (Cornelius,  Carron  6  Collins,  1979;  Pearlman,  1980; 
Pearlman  &  Schmidt,  1981)  and  analyzing  it  (Arvey  &  Moss- 
holder,  1981;  Lissitz,  Mendoza,  Huberty  &  Markos,  1979; 
Mobley  &  Ramsey,  1973;  Zimmerman,  Jacobs  6  Farr,  1982), 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  realization  that  job  analy¬ 
sis  means  different  things  to  different  people  (Pearlman, 
1980;  Schmidt  6  Schneider,  1985).  To  evaluate,  to  compare 
and  contrast,  various  job  analytic  procedures,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  purpose  of  the  job  analysis. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  job  information  can  be  collect¬ 
ed  at  a  number  of  different  levels  (Pearlman,  1980)  ,  rang¬ 
ing  from  very  detailed  task  information  to  a  more  global 
job  family  classification.  Hunter  (1983)  argued  that 
grossly  identifying  the  occupational  classification  of  a 
job  (e.g.,  bookkeeper)  provides  sufficient  information  to 
generalise  ability  test  validities,  such  as  those  assessed 
by  the  6ATB  (Government  Aptitude  Test  Battery) .  Other 
researchers  (e.g.,  Pearlman,  1980;  Schmidt  &  Schneider, 
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1985)  hav*  argued  that  infornatlon  on  worker  attributes 
(and  the  knowledge,  skilla,  and  abilities  required  for 
performing  the  job)  provides  the  best  information  for 
designing  personnel  selection  programs.  For  yet  another 
Human  Resources  practice,  Goldstein  (1987)  argues  that  the 
detailed  task  information  and  information  on  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  are  required  to  assess  training 
needs.  Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  job  classification, 
Schmitt  and  Schneider  (1985)  likewise  recommended  that  job 
taxonomies  be  based  on  job-oriented  content  descriptions 
(such  as  tasks,  duties,  or  general  work  activities). 

In  this  dissertation,  the  job  analytic  methodology 
suggested  by  Prlen,  Goldstein,  and  Macey  (1985)  was  used 
to  specify  the  detailed  task  information  necessary  to 
operationalize  the  task  structure  of  a  job.  Their  method 
was  chosen  for  two  reasons:  1)  it  incorporates  the  posi¬ 
tive  features  of  several  other  methods  (e.g.,  involving 
representative  job  incumbents  in  the  process,  formating 
the  task  inventory)  and  2)  its  apparent  utility  in 
generating  specific  task  information. 

Factors  affecting  the  task  structure  of  a  job. 

Historically,  job  analytic  methods  assumed  that  jobs 
were  not  changed  very  much  by  the  individuals  performing 
them  or  by  temporal  or  situation  factors  (Cascio,  1982). 
Contrary  to  this  notion,  this  dissertation  attempts  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of 
the  setting  and  the  task  structure  of  a  job.  Research 
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alio  indicataa  that  jobs  change  over  tina.  Buchanan  and 
Boddy  (1982)*  for  axaapla*  noted  how  the  job  of  clerk- 
typiat  has  changed  recently  with  the  advent  of  a  new  tech¬ 
nology*  namely  word  processing.  The  tasks  performed  by 
typists  and  the  abilities  that  are  required  fcr  perfor¬ 
mance  have  changed*  although  the  output  (e.g.*  a  typed 
document)  has  remained  the  same. 

Jobs  may  also  change  with  changes  in  personnel.  New¬ 
comers  to  the  job  may  redefine  it  to  suit  their  own  needs 
and  to  make  use  of  their  own  special  competencies.  Schein 
(1980)  called  this  adjustment  of  the  job  "personalization” 
of  the  job.  Graen  (1976)  argued  that  the  jobs  that  or¬ 
ganizations  fill  are  partial  and  incomplete  programs  which 
must  be  completed  or  defined  by  newcomers  to  the  organiza¬ 
tional  unit.  In  his  model  of  the  process  of  making  and 
taking  a  role*  new  job  Incumbents  attempt  to  "make  a  mark" 
on  their  new  role  while*  in  the  interest  of  continued 
stability*  the  organization  attempts  to  minimise  their 
uniqueness.  Roberts  et  al.  (1978*  p.  124)  likewise 
agreed: 

We  must  also  remember  that  individuals  alter  and 
restructure  tasks  and  situations  to  fit  their 
abilities  and  personalities.  Although  we  naively 
think  we  select  individuals  to  perform  a  particu¬ 
lar  task*  after  a  short  time  some  jobs  resemble 
only  slightly  what  they  were  initially. 

Although  jobs  may  be  "personalised"  by  job  incum- 
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b^ntSf  the  eccunulatlng  llteretucee  in  organiiatlonel 
behavior  and  organisational  design  indicates  that  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  larger  organisational  environaent  account 
for  a  greater  portion  of  responses  by  people  than  do  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  (Child,  1973;  Mitchell,  Note  2|  Roberts 
et  al.,  1978).  Nithin  fornal  organisations,  people  have 
less  freedom  to  change  their  roles  to  coincide  with  the 
expression  of  their  personalities  than  in  any  other  social 
setting  (Kats  6  Kahn,  1978). 

It  is  proposed  here,  then,  that  the  task  structure  of 
a  job  corresponds  to  the  characteristics  of  the  setting  in 
which  the  job  is  embedded.  When  management  first  organi¬ 
ses  the  activities  that  are  required  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  the  organization,  the  set  of  activities  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  only  the  most  general  of  ways.  "One  of  the  very 
important  processes  in  organizations  is  the  elaboration  of 
this  set  of  activities,  and  the  determination  of  which 
precise  activities  are  to  be  performed  at  which  precise 
times  and  places"  (March  &  Simon,  1958,  p.  26).  Manage¬ 
ment  assumes  responsibility  for  this  elaboration.  The 
"critical  task  of  the  intermediate  levels  of  management  is 
to  piece  out  the  organizational  structure,  or  guide  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  do  so,  in  ways  which  optimise  organizational 
functioning"  (Kats  6  Kahn,  1978,  p.  54?)  To  "piece  out" 
is  to  creatively  embellish  the  organizational  structure. 
Every  supervisor  functions  within  the  limita  of  formal 
policy,  but  within  these  limits  he  or  she  adds  and 
improvises. 
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Tht  task  atructura  of  a  job.  It  la  pcopoaad,  occur a 
aoatly  aa  a  raault  of  choicaa  aada  by  aanagtaant  In  rta- 
ponaa  to  local  happanatanca.  aappanatanea  raquiraa  choica, 
and  whan  nanagamant  datarainaa  how  thay  and  thaic  organi¬ 
sational  unit  will  attain  tha  organiiatlon'a  goala  and 
objactivaa,  aona  organisational  atructuraa — such  as  tha 
atructura  of  a  job — will  aaarga  for  moving  tha  organisa¬ 
tional  unit  to  goal  accompli shmant  (Kats  and  Kahn,  1978; 
Prian  a  Ronan,  1971}  Schnaidar,  1980).  Oiffarant  job 
structures  for  tha  "same"  job  may  amarga  in  different 
organisational  units  given  that  1)  local  management  may 
make  different  choices  in  response  to  the  same  happen¬ 
stance  or  2)  local  management  may  be  faced  with  entirely 
different  happenstances. 

In  this  dissertation,  only  the  results  of  this  series 
of  local  happenstances  are  captured.  In  other  words,  the 
changes  in  the  cask  structure  of  a  job  that  occur  over 
time  are  not  addressed.  This  dissertation,  then,-  is  a 
"one  shot”  study  (Campbell  6  Stanley,  1966).  Thus,  the 
factor  of  time  eludes  investigation. 

In  addition,  the  literature  Implies  that  job  incum¬ 
bents  are  relatively  less  important  in  influencing  the 
structure  of  the  job  than  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
setting.  Jod  incumbents,  as  individuals,  are  also  not 
under  investigation  here. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  whether  the  result  of 
local  happenstances — as  measured  by  differences  in  the 
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task  structurs  of  s  job— Is  rslstsd  to  diffscsncss  In  ths 
work  ssttings  in  idilch  ths  jobs  srs  sabsddsd.  An  addi¬ 
tions!  concsrn  is  whsthsr  job  diffsrsncss  srs  rslstsd  to 
diffsrsncss  in  orgsn-isstionsl  work  unit  sffsctivsnsss. 

Concsptusliistion  of  ths  work  sotting. 

This  part  of  the  disssrtstion,  that  of  assessing  the 
characteristics  of  the  setting builds  on  soae  earlier 
research  on  the  facilitators  and  inhibitors  of  work  per¬ 
formance  (see  Schoorman  a  Schneider*  1986).  In  essence, 
then,  this  dissertation  is  an  extension  of  that  earlier 
climate-for-service  work. 

The  cllmate-for-aervice  research  program  began 
with  a  simple  and  direct  hypothesis:  Events  and/or  condi¬ 
tions  at  work  facilitate  or  inhibit  unit  effectiveness. 
Furthermore,  management  *  s  practices,  policies,  and  proce¬ 
dures  were  thought  to  establish  and  maintain  these  events 
and/or  conditions.  This  research  made  both  conceptual  and 
methodological  contributions  to  the  literature. 

Prior  to  this  research,  the  literature  on  situational 
performance  constraints  was  largely  empirical  (O'Connor, 
Peters,  Eu.Tberg  &  Watson,  1984;  Peters  a  O'Connor,  1980), 
with  little  formal  conceptual  integration.  To  help  map 
the  conceptual  domain  of  the  focal  construct  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  hypothesis— namely,  the  facilitating  and/or  inhibit¬ 
ing  conditions  at  work — the  researchers  adapted  the  Katz 
and  Kahn  (1978)  subsystem  model  of  organisational  func¬ 
tioning.  The  use  of  this  theoretical  framework  was  one 
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contribution. 

K«ti  and  Kahn  aodal  poaita  affactiva  functioning 
in  fiva  aubayataaa  aa  tha  nacaaaary  foundation  for  ovarall 
organiiational  affactivanaaa.  Briafly,  tha  fiva  raquirad 
aubayataat  arat  1)  tha  production  aubayataa»  which  con- 
carna  tha  natura  of  tha  work  that  ia  dona  in  tha  organisa¬ 
tion,  2)  tha  aupportiva  aubayataa  that  functiona  to  obtain 
tha  raw  aatariala  naadad  for  tha  production  procaaa  and  to 
disposa  of  tha  coaplatad  producta,  3)  tha  aaintananca  aub- 
aystaa  which  oparataa  to  anaura  that  tha  paopla  and  tha 
aquipwant  of  tha  organisation  ara  capabla  of  gatting  tha 
work  dona,  4)  tha  adaptive  aubayatan  that  Monitors  and 
responds  to  any  anvironmantal  changes  that  night  affect 
tha  production  procaaa,  and  finally,  5}  tha  nanagarial 
aubayatan  which  diracta,  corrdinatas,  and  controls  tha 
various  activitias  of  tha  organisational  nanbars.  Thasa 
fiva  subsystama  ara  not  nacasaarily  equally  inportant  for 
all  organisations.  Kats  «'^nd  Kahn  also  spoke  of  a  "leading” 
aubayatan.  One  subsystara  nay  anarga  and  be  noat  influen¬ 
tial  in  tha  total  systan  given  tha  characteristics  of  tha 
organisation,  its  product  or  service,  its  technology,  and 
its  anvironnant.  But  every  organisation,  in  sona  fashion, 
nust  attend  to  each  of  thasa  fiva  functions  in  order  to 
achieve  long-tarn  organisational  affactivanass. 

As  tha  second  conceptual  contribution,  tha  clinata- 
for-sarvica  research  progran  was  conducted  at  tha  unit 
level  of  analysis  rather  than  at  tha  level  of  tha  indi¬ 
vidual.  Tha  literature  on  organisational  clinata  (Schnai- 
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d«r  ft  MlchfttSf  1983} ,  for  oxoaplOf  suggoota  that  avanta 
and  eondltiona  of  tha  aituatlon  would  hava  ralativaly 
unifora  affaeta  on  tha  paopla  working  in  that  aituation. 

For  thia  raaaon,  tha  raaaarchara  baliavad  that  tha  group 
laval  of  analyaia  would  ba  aora  appropriata  for  atudying 
aituational  parforaanca  eonatrainta.  Tha  focua  of  tha 
raaaarch  prograa»  than,  waa  tha  avanta  and  conditiona  that 
occur  for  tha  ^ola  auparviaory  work  unit  rathar  than  in- 
atancaa  that  ara  apacific  to  any  ona  individual* 

A  ralatad  aathodological  contribution  concarnad  tha 
collaction  of  unit  laval  infornation.  Typcially,  raaaar¬ 
chara  aggragata  individuala*  raaponaaa  to  rapraaant  unit 
laval  inforaation  (a.g.,  Janaa  ft  Jonaa,  1979}  Joyca  ft 
Slocum,  1983}  Schnaidar,  Parkington  ft  Buxton,  1979).  In 
tha  climata-for-aarvica  raaaarch  program,  work  facilita¬ 
tion  information  waa  collactad  in  two  waya.  Pirat,  indi¬ 
viduala'  raaponaaa  wara  aggragatad  and  aacondly,  group 
conaanaua  raaponaaa  wara  obtainad  from  tha  aama  raapond- 
onts.  Thaaa  data  wara  than  comparad  and  contraatad. 

Tha  raaulta  of  thia  program  of  raaaarch  wara  encourag¬ 
ing.  Two  concluaiona  wara  drawn  from  tha  raaultat  1)  the 
two  data  collaction  procaduraa  (aggregation  and  conaanaua) 
yield  fairly  aimilar  information  and  2)  there  ia  evidence 
that  the  modal  of  work  unit  affectivanaaa  ia  valid.  In 
ona  aampla,  for  example,  all  of  tha  aubayatem  acalaa  were 
poaitively  correlated  with  work  unit  aalea  performance} 
three  of  thaae  (Supportive,  jc  «  .55,  p  <  .05}  Paraonnal 
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Naint«n«ne«.  ^  *  »72,  p  <  .01,  and  Adaptiva,  £  ■  .56>  p  < 
.05)  achiavad  eonvantional  lavalt  o£  aignificanca.  An  ax- 
pandad  aoMiary  of  thia  cliaata-for-aarvica  raaaarch  program 
la  provldad  in  Appandix  A. 

Tha  axtanaion.  Tha  aiathodology  davalopad  in  tha 
cliaata-for-aarvica  raaaarch  program  waa  adoptad  for  thia 
diaaartation.  Tha  Rata  and  Kahn  aubayatam  modal  of  organ- 
iaational  functioning  waa  again  uaad  to  organiia  tha  apa- 
cific  inatancaa  of  worK  facilitation  and  work  inhibition 
that  wara  collactad  from  job  incumbanta.  Aa  in  tha  aarl- 
iar  raaaarch »  thia  collection  of  facilitatora  and  inhibi- 
tora  of  work  parformanca  focuaad  on  tha  avanta  and  condi- 
tiona  that  occur  for  tha  whole  auparviaory  work  unit. 

Given  that  tha  two  collection  procaduraa,  aggregating 
individuala*  raaponaaa  and  obtaining  tha  group* a  conaansua 
raaponsa,  yielded  fairly  aimilar  data*  tha  least  labor  in¬ 
tensive  procedure  was  adoptad  in  thia  study.  While  it  is 
true  that  tha  conaansua  data  yielded  slightly  higher  vali¬ 
dity  coefficients  than  the  aggregated  datar  costs  of  col¬ 
lecting  data  by  consensus  were  prohibitive. 

Tha  work  facilitation  methodology  was  used  to 
assess  the  characteristics  of  the  setting  in  the  present 
study.  This  dissertation  extends  tha  previous  research  by 
suggesting  that  tha  task  structure  of  a  job  mediates  the 
relationship  between  tha  characteristics  of  tha  setting 
and-  work  unit  af factivanass.  Tha  satting,  or  rather  the 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  that  management 
chooses  to  adminiatar,  influences  tha  task  structure  of  a 
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job.  However,  it  is  really  through  the  job — the  way 
the  job  is  structured— that  work  units  are  effective 
general  model  of  these  relationships  is  as  follows: 


WORK  UNIT  SETTING 
(MANAGEMENT'S  POLICIES,  PRACTICES 
AND  PROCEDURES) 


TASK  STRUCTURE  OF  A  JOB 


ORGANIZATIONAL  WORK  UNIT 
EFFECTIVENESS 


that 

The 
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HYPOTHESES 


This  dissertation  adapts  Lewin's  field  theory,  in 
particular  his  B  *■  f(P,E)  fornulation,  to  help  explain  one 
aspect  of  organizational  work  unit  effectiveness.  Organi¬ 
zational  effectiveness  is  an  external  standard  of  how  well 
the  organization  is  meeting  the  demands  of  various  consti¬ 
tuents  (e.g.,  management,  stockholders,  customers,  the 
workforce,  the  local  community)  that  are  concerned  with 
its  activities  (Pfeffer  6  Salancik,  1978).  Effectiveness 
is  assessed  by  each  of  the  various  constituencies  and 
their  judgments  may  conflict.  The  conflict  arises  when 
different  constituents  use  different  criteria  to  judge 
effectiveness;  for  example,  what  stockholders  judge  as 
effective  (e.g.,  high  return  on  investment)  may  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  what  the  workforce  judges  as  effective  (e.g., 
improved  quality  of  working  life).  Pfeffer  and  Salancik 
(1978,  p.  37)  resolved  this  difficulty  by  noting:  "Since 
there  are  conflicting  criteria,  effectiveness  is  inevita¬ 
bly  inevitably  defined  only  with  respect  to  the  assessment 
of  a  particular  group."  In  this  dissertation,  customer 
satisfaction — how  satisfied  the  customers  are  with  the 
service  they  receive— is  the  index  of  organizational  work 
unit  effectiveness. 

Using  the  adapted  framework  presented  by  Roberts  et 
al.  (1978),  i.e.,  R  >  f(U,E),  the  following  relationships 
are  Hypothesized:  work  unit  effectiveness  is  a  function 
of  both  the  task  structure  of  a  job  and  the  characteris- 
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tics  of  the  setting  in  which  the  job  is  embedded.  This 

hypothesis  provides  general  direction  and  indicates  that 

it  is  important  to  look  for  diversity  in  both  the  job  and 

the  setting  as  a  strategy  for  understanding  work  unit 

effectiveness.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  formulate 

more  specific  testable  hypotheses  while  still  conforming 

2 

to  the  general  conceptualization. 

This  dissertation  was  conducted  in  a  service  organi¬ 
zation.  The  emerging  literature  on  services  marketing 
(Berry,  1980;  ShOJtack,  1977;  Uhl  6  Upah,  1983)  helped  to 
identify  particular  features  of  both  the  job  and  the  set¬ 
ting  that  may  have  consequence  for  the  work  unit  effec¬ 
tiveness  criterion  used  here— customer  satisfaction.  Much 
of  the  writing  in  services  marketing,  however,  has  been 
concerned  with  building  the  argument  that  services  are 
different  from  products  and  that  these  differences  neces¬ 
sitate  special  marketing  considerations  (Uhl  &  Upah,  1983). 
Currently,  there  is  a  dearth  of  empirical  research  in  the 
services  marketing  literature. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  between  services  and 
products.  Berry  (1980)  argues  that  the  typical  market  of¬ 
fering  is  a  combination  of  both  product  and  service  compo¬ 
nents.  He  (1980,  p.  78)  described  the  differences  between 
the  two  components  as  follows:  "A  good  is  an  object,  a 
device,  a  thing;  a  service  is  a  deed,  a  performance,  an 
effort.  Although  the  performance  of  most  services  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  tangibles,  the  essence  of  what  is  bought  is  per¬ 
formance  rendered  by  one  party  for  another."  The  four  jobs 
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involved  in  this  dissertation—which  will  be  described  in 
nore  detail  later — all  deal  with  the  repair  and  naintenance 
of  electronic  equipment.  Based  on  Berry's  classification 
system,  the  jobs  are  largely  service  jobs. 

There  are  several  more  elaborate  classification 
schemes  which  differentiate  products  and  services  than  the 
one  presented  by  Berry  (Bateson,  1979,  Gronroos,  1982, 
Schneider  6  Bowen,  1984;  Uhl  a  Upah,  1983).  Schneider  and 
Bowen  (1984)  identified  the  following  three  characterise 
tics  as  commonalities  among  the  different  schemes: 

1)  the  output  of  service  organizations  is  intang- 
ible, 

2)  services  are  produced  and  consumed  simultane¬ 
ously,  and 

3)  customers  often  participate  in  the  delivery  of 
services. 

These  characteristics,  and  especially  the  first  one  listed 
(Bateson,  1979) ,  have  important  consequence  for  the  task 
structure  of  customer  service  jobs. 

Facets  of  customer  service  jobs. 

The  services  marketing  literature  identifies  two 
important  facets  of  customer  service  jobs.  These  facets 
are:  1)  the  delivery  of  the  service  and  2)  the  production 
of  the  service.  Neubauer  (1985)  suggested  that  attention 
to  the  first  facet,  that  of  service  delivery,  may  yield 
service  organizations  a  "ccmipetitive  edge."  tfhile  the 
production  of  services  is  essential  in  any  services  organ- 
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itatlon,  service  technologies  are  easily  copied  and  few 
protections  (e.g.,  patents)  are  available  to  preserve  a 
market  advantage.  Conaequently,  how  the  service  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  customer  assumes  more  importance.  These 
two  facets  of  customer  service  jobs  are  discussed  below, 
with  special  attention  to  the  first  facet,  service 
delivery. 

Service  delivery.  In  the  extreme,  services  are 
intangible;  they  cannot  be  touched  or  felt.  This  feature 
of  services,  in  particular,  highlights  both  the  importance 
of  customer  contact  personnel  and  the  importance  of  what 
they  do  while  serving  the  customer  (e.g.,  Bateson,  1979; 
Berry,  1980;  Bowen  &  Schneider,  1985;  Gronroos,  1982; 
Schneider  &  Bowen,  1984).  Gronroos  (1982,  p.  5-6)  argued 
that  as  the  service  becomes  more  intangible,  how  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  delivered  ^  what  the  service  is  to  the  customer: 
The  consumer  is  not  only  interested  in  what  he 
receives  as  an  outcome  of  the  production  process, 
but  in  the  process  itself.  How  he  gets  the  tech¬ 
nical  outcome— or  technical  quality — functionally, 
is  also  important  to  him  and  to  his  view  of  the 
service  he  has  received. 

Berry  (1980)  agreed  that  this  aspect  of  service,  its  in¬ 
tangibility,  requires  management  to  focus  on  customer 
contact  personnel  when  developing  strategies  to  improve 
service  quality. 

This  literature  suggests,  then,  that  one  critical 
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facet  of  a  eervice  job  is  the  customer  contact  tasks  that 
people  in  the  organisational  work  unit  perform.  The  first 
hypothesis  of  this  dissertation*  which  identifies  a  parti¬ 
cular  structural  feature  of  the  job*  is: 

Customers  report  more  satisfaction  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  receive  when  the  jobs  are  structured  for 

the  performance  of  more  customer  contact  tasks. 

The  notion  of  this  hypothesis  is  that  customers  will  be 
more  satisfied  with  the  service  they  receive  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  service  job  has  a  service  delivery  orientation;  and 
has  this  orientation  despite  the  additional  non-contact 
duties  of  the  job. 

Jobs  typically  have  multiple  duties.  Duties*  which 
are  sets  of  related  tasks*  describe  the  major  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  job.  In  these  service  jobs*  among  other 
duties*  job  incumbents  are  responsible  for  obtaining  and 
providing  information  from/to  the  customer*  providing 
information  to  other  departments  in  the  company*  maintain¬ 
ing  customer  records*  and  analyzing  the  reported  customer 
trouble.  The  first  hypothesis*  then*  states  that  the  task 
profiles  of  a  service  job*  where  management  emphasizes 
service  delivery*  will  be  different  from  the  task  profiles 
of  a  service  job*  where  management  does  not  emphasize 
service  delivery.  When  management  emphasizes  service 
delivery*  the  performance  of  customer  contact  tasks  (e.g.* 
call  the  customer  to  keep  him/  her  informed  about  the 
progress  in  repairing  the  equipment*  call  the  customer  to 
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verify  whether  the  equipment  has  been  repaired)  will  be 
expected,  rewarded  and  supported.  In  other  words,  when 
managers  of  work  units  emphasise  service  delivery,  rela¬ 
tively  more  time  will  be  spent  in  contact  with  the  custo¬ 
mer.  Furthermore,  customers  will  report  more  satisfaction 
when  they  are  served  by  job  incumbents  who  spend  relative¬ 
ly  more  time  performing  customer  contact  tasks. 

Service  production.  Customer  contact  tasks  focus  on 
the  process,  the  how,  of  service  delivery,  rather  than  on 
the  production  of  the  service  (such  as  in  this  disserta¬ 
tion,  the  actual  repair  of  the  electronic  equipment) .  But, 
as  Gronroos  (1982)  has  mentioned,  what  customers  receive 
as  an  outcome  of  the  service  delivery  process  also  influ¬ 
ences  their  evaluation  of  the  service.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  other  non-contact  tasks  involved  in  providing 
customer  service.  They  are  the  substantive,  or  technical, 
tasks  related  to  customer  service  (Hammer,  1985).  Sub¬ 
stantive  tasks  for  the  jobs  involved  in  this  dissertation 
would  be  the  service  production  tasks — those  tasks  that 
are  directly  related  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
electronic  equipment.  They  would  include  such  duties  as 
1)  analysing  the  trouble,  2)  testing  to  locate  the 
trouble,  and  3)  resolving  the  trouble.  Another  critical 
facet  of  the  service  job  in  this  dissertation,  then,  is 
the  repair  tasks  that  the  job  incumbents  in  the  organisa¬ 
tional  work  unit  perform.  The  second  hypothesis  of  this 
dissertation  is: 
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Customers  report  more  setisfection  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  receive  when  jobs  ere  structured  for 
the  performence  of  more  repair  tasks. 

Hypotheses  One  and  Two,  combined,  suggest  that  these 
two  facets  of  customer  service  jobs  (the  performance  of 
customer  contact  tasks  and  the  performance  of  repair 
tasks)  each  contribute  to  customer  satisfaction.  Further¬ 
more,  these  hypotheses  suggest  that  customer  satisfaction 
will  be  individually  positively  correlated  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  more  repair  tasks.  In  other  words,  the  hy¬ 
potheses  suggest  that  these  two  facets  of  service  jobs,  in 
linear  combination,  would  yield  the  strongest  relationship 
with  customer  satisfaction.  However,  the  relationship  be- 
twer  n  these  two  facets  of  customer  service  and  customer 
satisfaction  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  competing  hypothe- 
s'  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  a  customer  contact 
or  ntation  is  incompatible  with  a  repair  orientation; 
that  people  in  a  work  unit  cannot  maintain  both  orienta¬ 
tions. 

The  delivery  of  service  may  provide  organizations  a 
competitive  edge,  as  Neubauer  suggested,  but  service  de¬ 
livery  assumes  that  a  service  can  be  performed.  The  com¬ 
peting  hypothesis  suggests  that  the  performance  of  repair 
tasks  is  a  necessary  precondition  fer  service  delivery  to 
have  an  effect.  In  other  words,  the  customer  contact 
facet  of  service  may  only  be  important  when  the  repair 
portion  is  already  being  accomplished.  Combining  the  two 
task  facets,  then,  yields  two  competing  hypotheses— 
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Hypothttsct  Thr««  and  Pour.  Bypothoslt  Thrao  boconait 
Custonort  will  ropoct  mora  satisfaction  with  the 
aarvica  thay  racaiva  i^an  jobs  ara  atructurad  for 
tha  parformanca  of  aora  custonar  contact  tasks  and 
tha  parformanca  of  aora  rapair  tasks. 

In  contraatf  Hypothasis  Pour  bacoaas: 

Custoaars  will  raport  aora  satisfaction  with  tha 
aarvica  thay  racaiva  whan  jobs  ara  structurad  for 
tha  parforaanca  of  aora  custoaar  contact  tasks  if, 
and  only  if,  the  jobs  are  also  structurad  for  the 
performance  of  more  repair  tasks. 

Hypothesis  Four  provides  a  further  refinement  of  the 
proposed  relationship  between  the  task  structure  of  the 
job  and  work  unit  effectiveness.  Hypotheses  One  and  Three 
propose  a  direct  relationship  between  the  performance  of 
customer  contact  tasks  and  cust<Maer  satisfaction.  These 
hypotheses  are  consistent  with  the  notions  promoted  by 
Neubauer  (1985),  Gronroos  (1982)  and  Berry  (1980).  On 
the  other  hand.  Hypothesis  Four  proposes  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  relationship.  This  hypothesis  suggests  that  the 
relationship  is  true  only  if  jobs  are  also  structurad  for 
the  performance  of  rapair  tasks.  Service  production  and 
service  delivery  may  be  simultaneous  but,  in  Hypothesis 
Four,  these  two  facets  of  service  ara  being  teased  apart. 
The  fourth  hypothasis,  then,  suggests  that  a  courteous 
repair  parson  may  not  yaild  customer  satisfaction  if  the 
repair  itself  is  not  being  accomplished. 
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If  Htubautr,  B«cry,  and  Qronroos  act  corract  in  thair 
thinking »  howavarr  tha  parforaanca  of  rapaic  taaka  will 
add  to  aarvica  contact  in  tha  ralationship  batwaan  tha 
parforaanca  of  cuatoaar  contact  taaka  and  cuatoaar  aatia- 
faction. 

Charactariatica  of  tha  aattinqt  tha  pradiction  of  tha 
natura  of  taaka. 

The  litaratuca  on  aarvica  organisationa  ia  alao  con- 
cernad  with  tha  charactariatica  of  tha  aatting  in  which 
tha  aarvica  ia  produced  and  delivered.  In  tha  aarvica 
literature,  production  and  delivery  are  conaidered  to  be  a 
aimultaneoua  event.  Service  delivery,  though,  aeema  to  be 
the  primary  focua  of  most  aervice  reaearch.  Service  pror 
duction  is  largely  assumed.  In  any  case,  when  exploring 
this  issue,  some  researchers  (e.g.,  Uhl  t  Upah,  1983,  p. 
239)  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  situation: 

Customers  evaluate  what  they  can't  see,  i.e.,  the 
service  itself,  by  what  they  can  see,  e.g.,  the 
location  and  decor  of  the  office,  the  demeanor  and 
appearance  of  the  principal  service  provider. 

Others  (e.g.,  Gronroos,  1982|  Schneider  et  al.,  1979)  study 
the  organisation's  "climate"  for  service.  The  climate  for 
service — management's  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
that  support  and  reward  the  delivery  of  service— created  in 
an  organisation  is  crucial  for  service  unit  effectiveness 
(Gronroos,  1982;  Schneider  et  al,  1979). 
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Schtiftidtr  and  his  eollssfuss  (s.g.r  Bowsn  s  Schnsidsc, 
1985}  Notllsr  s  Schnsidstf  1986}  Schnsidsr  s  Bowsn»  1984} 
Schnsidsr  st  si.,  1979)  hsvt  studisd  ths  nsturs,  sntscs- 
dsntt,  and  af facta  of  a  sarvlca  cliiRata}  again,  tha  focus 
is  on  sarvica  dalivary.  Schnaidar  at  al.  (1979)  aapiri- 
cally  darivad  savaral  thaitas  that  thay  baliava  charactar- 
isa  cliiiata  for  sarvica.  Thasa  thaaas  includa  such  prac¬ 
tices  and/or  procedural  as  1)  maintaining  adequate  staf¬ 
fing  levels  and  2)  hiring  and  training  competent  and 
courteous  staff.  In  two  studies  (Schneider  at  al.,  1979} 
Schneider  a  Bowen,  1984) ,  Schneider  has  shown  that  em¬ 
ployees'  perceptions  of  their  work  unit's  (i.e.,  bank 
branches)  climate  for  service  correspond  to  customers' 
perceptions  of  the  quality  of  service  they  received  from 
that  unit.  In  other  words,  when  employees  report  that 
management  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  facilitate 
service  delivery,  customers  report  that  they  are  more  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  service  they  received.  Based  on  this  re¬ 
search,  Bowen  and  Schneider  (1985,  p.  135)  concluded: 

When  organisations  treat  their  employees  as  if 
they  are  valuable  customers,  employees  will  treat 
customers  in  a  similar  fashion. 

As  a  whole,  this  stream  of  research  indicates  that  when 
management  promotes  the  effective  delivery  of  service, 
then  their  efL'orts  will  earn  them  more  satisfied  custo¬ 
mers. 

Kats  and  Kahn  (1978)  suggested  that  one  subsystem  may 
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•■trg*  And  b«  aiott  Influential  in  the  total  ayaten.  They 
argued  that  characteriatica  of  the  organiaation,  ita  pro¬ 
duct  or  aervice*  ita  technology,  and/or  ita  environaient 
•ay  all  contribute  to  one  aubayatee  aaaueing  a  "leading" 
role  in  the  organiaation.  Thia  reaearch  on  clieatt  for 
aervice,  and  the  aervicea  earketing  literature  in  general, 
auggeata  that  the  Peraonnel  Maintenance  aubayaten  aay  be 
particularly  iaportant  for  the  delivery  of  aervicea.  For 
example.  Berry  (1985)  propoaed  that  aervicea  organisationa 
muat  attract,  hire,  and  train  quality  cuatoner  contact 
employeea.  Schneider  and  hia  colleaguea  included  these 
aame  iaauea  in  their  climate  for  aervice  diagnostic.  The 
Personnel  Maintenance  subsystem  specifically  deals  with 
these  issues:  "the  maintenance  structure  develops,  admin¬ 
isters  rewards,  and  mediates  between  the  demands  of  the 
members  and  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  technical 
structure"  (Katz  a  Kahn,  1978,  p.  87).  Consistent  with 
these  ideas,  then,  the  fifth  hypothesis  of  this  disser¬ 
tation  is: 

Incumbents'  assessment  of  the  personnel  work 
facilitation  subsystem  will  be  aiore  strongly  re¬ 
lated  to  their  customers'  satisfaction  reports 
than  their  assessment  of  any  of  the  remaining  five 
work  facilitation  subsystems. 

One  interpretation  of  the  model  presented  by  Roberts 
et  al.  (1978) — namely  that  R  ■  f(0,B) — suggests  that  the 
two  constructs  of  this  dissertation,  the  task  structure  of 
a  job  and  the  setting  in  which  the  job  is  embedded,  are 
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•i«ply  tnd  dlrtetly  t«lat«d  to  tho  etltocion.  Tho  litor- 
•turo  on  •oryleot  dolivory,  in  porticulor  tho  work  by 
Qronroot  and  by  Schnoidor  and  hia  collaaguaat  sug^aata  a 
diffarant  arrangaaant  of  tha  eonatructa.  Thaaa  taaaacchara 
havt  arguad  that  whan  aanagaaant  facllitataa  tha  dallvarv 
of  tacvlca— ‘Which  ia  nona  othar  than  tha  parforaanca  of 
cartain  taaka— -than  cuatoaara  will  ba  aatiafiad  with  tha 
aarvica  thay  racaiva.  Schnaidar  and  Bowan  (1984)  hava 
avan  auggaatad  that  if  nanagaaant  wara  to  raccuit*  aalact, 
train*  and  catain  compatant  paraonnal  (a.g.*  paopla  who 
can  rapair  alactronic  aquipnant  aa  wall  aa  intaract  with 
tha  cuatomar) ,  than  furthar  nanagamant  acta  of  controlling 
thaaa  amployaas  would  ba  unnacaaaary*  In  othar  worda* 
paopla  who  ara  attractad  by  thaaa  cuatomar  contact  jobs* 
who  ara  aalactad  into  tha  jobs*  and  who  remain  in  them  are 
naturally  inclined  to  do  their  joba  in  waya  that  give  good 
aarvica.  Management  only  naada*  than*  to  make  aura  that 
these  paraonnal  ara  free  to  do  what  comas  naturally*  which 
is  give  good  service.  Tha  sixth*  and  final*  hypothesis  of 
this  dissertation  is: 

Mhan  incumbents  report  that  aanagemant's  personnel 
policies*  practices*  and  procedures  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  service*  than  jobs  will  ba  structured 
to  allow  for  the  performance  of  more  customer 
contact  tasks  and  the  performance  of  more  repair 
tasks. 

Combining  these  hypotheses  into  one  picture*  tha 
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nodtl  of  tho  rolationihipo  botwoon  task  structurs  of  s 
job,  ths  sotting  in  which  tho  job  is  oaboddod,  snd  custo- 
•or  sotisfsction  is  os  followst 
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METHOD 


Background 

The  guiding  research  question  for  this  dissertation 
required  that  it  be  conducted  at  the  work  unit  level  of 
analysis.  This  decision  to  conduct  a  study  of  work  units 
affected  the  whole  research  effort:  the  conceptual  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  constructs  involved  in  the  study,  the  meth¬ 
odology  used  to  operationalize  the  conceptual  model,  and 
the  procedures  used  to  analyze  the  data.  Roberts  et  al. 
(1978)  and  others  (e.g.,  Glick,  1985;  Click  &  Roberts, 

1984;  Mossholder  &  Bedeian,  1983;  Schneider,  1985)  stress 
that  correspondence  among  these  aspects  of  any  research 
endeavor  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  making  uninten¬ 
tional  and  misleading  cross-level  inferences. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  associated  with  level  of 
analysis  have  increasingly  been  proposed  in  the  recent  past 
(Glick,  1985;  Roberts  et  al. ,  1978;  Moeller  et  al.,  1986; 
Schneider  «  Reichers,  1983).  Researchers  are  warned  to 
make  sure  that:  1)  their  "units  of  theory"  (i.e.,  their 
conceptual  constructs)  are  clearly  specified,  2)  their 
"units  of  observation"  are  consistent  with  their  units  of 
theory,  and  3)  the  data  analytic  techniques  they  use  are 
appropriate  for  testing  their  hypotheses. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  any  research  effort  is  to 
clearly  specify  the  research  question  (Ellsworth,  1977; 
Webb,  1961).  Ellsworth  (1977,  p.  606)  adamantly  contended 
that  "the  investigator's  first  task  is  to  understand  what 
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it  is  that  he  is  asking."  Researchers  noed  to  select  the 
substantive  variables  to  be  studied  and  to  express  the 
formal  relationships  between  and  among  these  variables. 
"Most  hypotheses  can  be  reduced  to  the  basic  form,  'When¬ 
ever  X  occurs,  y  will  happen'*  (Ellsworth,  1977,  p.  606). 
Roberts  et  al.  (1978)  further  advised  researchers  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  unit  of  theory  (e.g.,  individual, 
group,  work  unit,  function,  organization) .  They  warned 
that  failure  to  make  clear  the  unit  of  theory  may  jeapor- 
dize  the  rest  of  the  research  effort.  In  other  words,  re¬ 
searchers  who  are  unclear  about  their  unit  of  theory  run 
a  greater  risk  of  inadvertently  mixing  levels  of  analysis 
and  consequently  making  erroneous  cross-level  inferences 
(see  Click  6  Roberts,  1984,  for  an  example  of  erroneous 
inferences  drawn  from  mixed-level  research) . 

A  second  methodological  issue  the  researcher  con¬ 
fronts  concerns  the  operationalization  of  the  theoretical 
constructs.  The  unit  of  observation  needs  to  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  its  corresponding  unit  of  theory.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  an  issue  when  researchers  ask  individuals  to 
provide  information  that  is  to  represent  a  construct  at  a 
level  of  analysis  different  from  the  individual.  Climate 
researchers  (e.g..  Click,  1986;  James  6  Jones,  1979; 
Schneider  6  Reichers,  1983)  have  discussed  this  issue  in 
depth.  They  suggest  that  focused  descriptive  questions  be 
used  to  generate  other-than-individual  level  information 
which  is  collected  from  individuals.  For  example,  Schnei¬ 
der  and  Reichers  (1983)  recommended  that  observations  be 
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focused  on  specific  organisational  units  with  recognized 
boundaries  and  not  on  an  ambiguous  *work  environment.*  In 
other  words,  if  individuals'  responses  are  to  be  aggregated 
to  represent  department  level  Information,  then  people 
should  be  responding  to  survey  items  (or  interview  ques¬ 
tions,  etc.)  that  reflect  this  future  transformation,  as 
in  "Untrained  employees  are  being  sent  to  this  department. " 

Click  (1986)  further  suggests  that  people  should  be 
recruited  to  act  as  "key  informants"  or  "subject  matter 
experts."  In  other  words,  respondents  should  be  asked, 
explicitly,  to  describe  the  relevant  unit's  characteris¬ 
tics  and  to  not  act  as  "individual  actors  revealing  their 
unique  experiences"  (p.  607).  Finally,  Seldler  (1974) 
suggested  that  respondents  be  deliberately  chosen,  rather 
than  randomly  selected,  to  act  as  subject  matter  experts. 
Seldler  believes  that  if  knowledgeable  informants  are 
chosen,  then  the  accuracy  of  the  measure  (e.g.,  organiza¬ 
tional  climate)  would  be  increased. 

As  a  first  step,  then,  in  designing  a  unit  level 
study,  the  researcher  needs  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  theoretical  constructs  chosen  for  study  may  be  tapped 
by  examining  the  perceptions  of  the  unit's  members  as  a 
collective.  The  next  step  is  equally  important.  The 
researcher  also  needs  to  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of 
the  aggregation  procedure.  Ideally,  three  criteria  are 
used  to  evaluate  the  aggregation  procedure:  1)  do  the 
aggregated  perceptions  discriminate  among  the  different 
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groups  (or  departments  or  organizations)  that  are  asses- 
8ed?f  2)  do  the  aggregated  perceptions  have  some  predic¬ 
table  relationships  to  relevant  work  outcomes?,  and  3)  do 
the  individuals  from  whom  the  aggregated  perceptions  are 
derived  agree  with  each  other?  (Joyce  6  Slocum,  1983). 

The  second  criterion,  predictable  relationships,  is  for¬ 
mally  stated  as  the  hypotheses  of  this  study.  The  other 
two  criteria  are  implicit  hypotheses  of  this  study  and  may 
be  evaluated  by  a  number  of  statistical  procedures  to 
assess  agreement;  for  example,  intraclass  correlations 
and  within-group  interrater  reliability  (Click,  1986; 

James  &  Jones,  1979;  James,  Demaree  &  Wolf,  1984). 

The  James  et  al.  (1984)  procedure  was  used  in  this 
study  to  estimate  within-group  interrater  reliability. 
James  et  al.  argued  that  their  procedure  provides  more 
accurate  and  interpretable  estimates  of  agreement  among 
group  members.  They  demonstrated  that  other  methods  used 
to  estimate  agreement  (e.g.,  intraclass  correlations)  were 
less  sensitive  to  degrees  of  agreement,  especially  when 
the  data  are  restricted  in  range.  Range  restriction  is 
particularly  likely  to  occur  if  "judges  in  a  single  group 
agree  on  responses  to  essentially  parallel  items"  (p.  9) . 
Furthermore,  the  James  et  al.  procedure  more  specifically 
addressed  the  issue  of  coherence  of  the  responses  of  the 
members  within  the  organizational  unit. 

Some  researchers  (Click,  1986;  Joyce  &  Slocum,  1983) 
focus  more  on  assessing  the  diversity  of  climate  assess¬ 
ments.  The  practice  of  evaluating  the  between-group  vari- 
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ance,  however,  may  be  misleading.  Certain  aspects  of 
climate,  or  shared  perceptions,  may  be  unique  to  an  organ¬ 
izational  unit  while  other  aspects  may  be  shared  in  common 
with  other,  or  maybe  all,  organizational  units  (Louis, 
1983).  In  addition,  relative  homogeneity  across  the  or¬ 
ganizational  units,  as  might  be  expected  on  some  issues 
from  different  work  groups  within  the  same  organization, 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  finding  much  between-group 
variance.  And  yet  the  aggregated  measure  of  an  organiza¬ 
tional  unit's  characteristics  may  differentiate  work 
groups  in  terms  of  some  criterion  of  interest  (see,  for 
examples,  Moeller  &  Schneider,  1986;  Moeller  et  al., 

1986)  . 

In  this  dissertation,  the  units  of  theory  are  the 
job,  the  setting  in  which  the  job  is  embedded,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  unit  in  accomplishing  one  organ¬ 
izational  goal  (i.e.,  customer  satisfaction).  The  units 
of  observation  are  the  members  of  a  work  group  who  hold 
similar  positions.  They  were  asked  to  provide  information 
about  both  the  features  of  the  job  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  setting.  Management  provided  information  (customer 
satisfaction  data  and/or  ratings  of  effectiveness)  on  work 
unit  effectiveness.  The  work  group  was  delineated  simply 
as  all  the  job  incumbents  who  report  to  the  same  super¬ 
visor.  The  data  collected  from  individuals  were  aggregated 
to  represent  unit  level  data. 

This  dissertation  was  part  of  a  larger  research  pro- 
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j«ct.  The  term  "researchers”  in  the  following  text  refers 
to  the  aembers  of  the  project  team. 

Survey  respondents  were  either  incumbents  (task  data 
and  work  environment  data)  or  supervisors  (unit  effective¬ 
ness  data)  of  one  of  four  jobsj  all  four  jobs  concerned 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  electronic  equipment.  These 
four  jobs  were  split  between  two  divisions  of  the  company; 
two  jobs  were  Division  One  jobs,  the  other  two  jobs  were 
Division  Two  jobs.  In  both  divisions,  one  of  the  two  jobs 
was  more  or  less  that  of  assisting  the  incumbents  of  the 
other  job  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  electronic 
equipment.  The  two  different  jobs  in  Division  One  were 
always  geographically  separate.  Some  of  the  incumbents  in 
the  two  Division  Two  jobs  shared  facilities.  In  other 
words,  in  Division  Two  jobs,  some  of  the  incumbents  from 
both  jobs  worked,  literally,  side-by-side. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  larger  research 
project  (it  was  essentially  a  job  analysis)  was  to  iden¬ 
tify  how  the  job  duties  overlap  between  jobs  within  each 
division;  and  secondarily  between  jobs  among  both  divi¬ 
sions.  This  objective  had  consequence  for  the  design  of 
the  job  analysis  instrument.  The  task  statements  collected 
from  all  incumbents,  regardless  of  the  position  held,  were 
included  in  one  survey,  in  other  words,  all  job  Incumbents 
received  the  same  survey. 

Sample 

Survey  respondents  were  the  employees  of  a  large 
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national  organization.  A  total  of  272  uaabla  aurveya  were 
returned,  yielding  a  62%  reaponae  rate  from  a  mailing  of 
440  aurveya. 

Reapondenta  were  incumbenta  of  one  of  four  joba;  all 
four  joba  concerned  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  The  breakdown  of  reapondenta  by  joba 
was  as  follows: 

Division  One  Jobs: 

125  "A"  type  Technicians  (ATBCH) 

70  Customer  Representatives  (REP) 

Division  Two  Jobs: 

30  "B"  type  Technicians  (BTECH) 

47  Customer  Clerks  (CLERKS) 

(The  response  rates  for  each  job,  respectively,  were: 

49%,  86%,  60%,  and  60%. )  Although  they  worked  within 

different  divisions,  the  ATECHs  primarily  differed  from 

BTECHs  in  that  they  had  responsibility  for  the  repair  and 

maintenance  of  a  different  set  of  electronic  equipment. 

Both  men  (42%)  and  women  (55%)  held  all  of  these  jobs. 

Job  incumbents  were  also  members  of  various  super¬ 
visory  work  groups.  Except  for  the  REP  job,  workgroup 
size  varied  frcan  2  to  11  members.  REP  workgroups  were 
composed  of  9,  10,  or  11  members.  (Cf  course,  not  all 
members  of  a  workgroup  elected  to  participate  in  this 
study.)  Again,  except  for  the  REP  job,  the  workgroups 
were  situated  in  various  locations  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  REP  workgroups  were  situated  in  the  same, 
central  location.  There  were  the  following  number  of 
workgroups  for  each  job  type: 
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33  ATBCB  work  groups » 

9  RBP  work  groups, 

10  BTBCH  work  groups,  and 
9  CLBRK  work  groups. 

Those  numbers  represent  the  sample  sises  for  the  subgroup 
analyses  of  this  dissertation.  To  test  the  proposed  hy¬ 
potheses,  however,  data  from  the  four  jobs  were  combined; 
they  were  combined  by  creating  standardized  scores  within 
each  job  type.  Once  the  data  were  standardized,  difficul¬ 
ties  matching  predictor  data  with  criterion  data  (these 
data  were  collected  from  separate  sources)  yielded  a  total 
sample  size  of  N  ■  39. 

Procedure 

Surveys  were  mailed  to  the  supervisor  of  each  work¬ 
group.  They  were  asked  to  first  review  the  survey  (and  to 
telephone  the  researchers  to  ask  questions  about  any  parts 
of  the  the  survey  if  needed)  and  then  to  distribute  the 
surveys  to  th  r  subordinates.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  supervisors.)  In  this  way,  supervi¬ 
sors  were  asked  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  job  incum¬ 
bents  and  the  researchers.  Included  with  each  survey  given 
to  job  incumbents  was  a  postage-paid  return  envelope.  Job 
incumbents  wer-  askt  o  return  the  completed  survey  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  researchers.  Along  with  instructions,  a 
strategy  for  completing  the  survey  in  two  one-hour  sessions 
was  suggested.  (See  A*  .idix  C  for  a  copy  of  this  letter.) 

Development  of  the  task  inventory.  A  series  of  six 
steps  suggested  by  Prien,  Goldstein,  and  Nacey  (Note  3) 
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was  followad  to  davalop  tha  task  invantoryr  including  the 
following  t 

1)  Datarmina  tha  job(a)f  tha  aita(B)r  and  tha  parti* 
cipants  to  be  included  in  the  job  analyaia.  Initially, 
only  two  jobs  were  x:argatad  for  the  job  analysis^  the 
ATECR  and  REP  jobs.  Within  the  first  month  of  the  job 
analysis  project,  three  more  jobs  ware  added;  two  of 
which  (the  BTECH  and  CLERK  jobs)  are  also  Included  in  this 
study.  Very  few  people  held  the  fifth  job  and  even  fewer 
returned  useable  surveys  (N  •  16) ;  consequently  this  job 
was  not  included  in  this  dissertation. 

Only  job  incumbents  with  job  tenure  greater  than  3 
months  were  Included  in  this  study. 

2)  Collect  and  review  existing  documents  (e.g.,  job 
description,  training  manuals,  samples  of  work  products) 
that  describe  the  job(s).  Background  materials,  such  as 
training  manuals  and  job  descriptions  were  obtained  from 
the  organization.  Three  members  of  the  organization,  in 
particular,  helped  in  the  administration  of  this  project. 
They  formed  the  Company  Liaison  Team  and  also  provided 
orientations  concerning  the  jobs  that  were  analyzed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  orientations,  they  discussed  how  the  jobs  might  be 
different  given:  a)  where  (i.e.,  region  of  the  country) 
the  job  is  located  and  b)  when  (i.e.,  day,  evening,  or 
night  shifts)  the  job  is  performed. 

3)  Interview  and  observe  the  job  incumbents;  they 
are  the  subject  matter  experts  (SNBs) .  Thirty-two  task 
panels,  typically  composed  of  three,  four,  or  five  job 
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incuBbcnts  and  on*  of  th*  rosoarchora,  war*  conductad  at 
11  diffacant  coapany  location*.  At  aoaa  locations  aora 
than  ona  panal  was  conductad.  Pourtaan  panal*  includad 
only  ATBCHSf  3  includad  only  BTBCHs,  9  includad  only 
CLBRKs,  and  6  panels  includad  only  RBPs.  The  first  panels 
scheduled  vara  longer »  taking  a  full  three  hours  to  com¬ 
plete,  than  later  panels.  Later  panels  coabined  both  the 
collection  of  task  information  as  well  as  information  on 
facilitators  and  inhibitors  of  work  performance  and  took  1 
or  2  hours  to  complete.  The  collection  of  work  facilita¬ 
tion  information  about  the  setting  is  described  later. 

Bach  panel  began  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
project.  Panel  participants  were  informed  about  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  job  analysis;  they  were  given  examples  of  task 
statements  from  other  jobs  and  were  told  that  they  were 
going  to  help  construct  similar  statements  for  their  own 
job;  they  were  told  that  they  were  "subject  matter  ex¬ 
perts"  and  that  their  help  was  needed  to  determine  the 
tasks  performed  on  their  job.  Following  the  introduction, 
panel  participants  ware  asked  to  describe  their  major  job 
functions;  nine  functions  were  identified.  These  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  1)  interacting  with  the  customers,  2)  main¬ 
taining  records  and  logs,  and  3)  researching  the  data 
bases,  ware  recorded  and  posted  on  a  wall  where  they  could 
be  seen  by  everyone.  Panel  participants  ware  then  asked 
to  describe  the  tasks  they  performed  within  each  of  these 
functions.  The  researcher  transformed  the  descriptions 
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into  tAtks  itatontntB.  Thoso  atotmonts  wart  also  racocdad 
and  poatad.  Panal  participanta  wara  allowad  to  adit  tha 
talk  atataaanta  whan  naadad  in  ordar  to  aora  accurataly 
daacriba  thair  job.  Taak  atataaanta  collactad  froa  aarliar 
panala  were  aharad  with  latar  participanta.  Thua»  later 
panala  ware  an  abbreviated  varaion  of  aarliar  panala.  At 
tha  and  of  each  panal,  participanta  wara  thanked  for  thair 
tine,  effort,  and  patience. 

At  each  aita,  obsarvationa  of  job  incumbent  wara  also 
made.  In  other  words,  tha  researchers  sat  with  several 
different  job  incumbents  during  the  course  of  the  job 
analysis  in  order  to  observe  the  job. 

4)  Consolidate  the  collected  task  statements.  The 
researchers  reviewed  and  edited  all  of  the  task  statements 
that  were  collected.  The  task  statements  for  all  four 
jobs  were  combined  and  then  were  iteratively  resorted  into 
the  major  job  functions  (also  know  as:  task  clusters) . 

This  sort  yielded  twelve  task  clusters;  two  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  clusters  were  each  split  into  two  clusters  and  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  cluster  was  added. 

The  two  original  clusters  that  the  researchers  split 
were:  1)  Interaction  with  the  Customer  and  2)  Testing. 

The  task  statements  included  in  the  first  cluster.  Inter¬ 
action  with  the  Customer,  were  split  into  the  following 
two  clusters:  1)  Interaction  with  the  Customer — Obtaining 
information  and  2)  Interaction  with  the  Customer— Provid¬ 
ing  information.  More  of  the  task  statements  included  in 
the  "Obtaining  information”  cluster  were  generated  by  the 
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RBPs  and  CLBRXS  while  wore  of  the  teak  atataaanta  included 
in  the  "Providing  information"  cluater  were  generated  by 
the  ATBCHb  and  BTBCRa.  The  reaearchera  aplit  the  one 
cluster.  Interaction  with  the  CuatMer,  into  two  in  order 
to  reflect  this  pattern. 

The  other  cluater  that  was  aplit.  Testing,  became  two 
clusterst  1)  Preliminary  trouble  verification  and  2)  Tes¬ 
ting.  This  split  was  done  in  order  to  conform  to  contrac¬ 
ted  job  responsibilities.  By  contract,  all  testing  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  ATECHS  and  BTECHS.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  CLERKS  in  some  locations  would  informally  perform 
simple  routine  trouble  tests.  The  more  informally  per¬ 
formed  simple  routine  trouble  tests  became  the  first 
cluster— Preliminary  trouble  verification.  The  other 
tasks  remained  in  the  Testing  cluster. 

5)  Ask  SNEs  to  review  and  edit  the  task  statements. 
All  of  the  task  statements  and  the  twelve  task  clusters 
«rere  reviewed  and  edited  by  members  of  the  Company  Liaison 
Team.  In  two  separate  panels,  selected  supervisors  of 
these  jobs  were  also  asked  to  review  the  task  statements 
and  clusters. 

6)  Prepare  the  final  task  inventory.  210  task 
statements  survived  the  iterative  process  to  be  included 
in  a  comprehensive  task  inventory.  These  statements  des¬ 
cribe  idiat  incumbents  say  they  do  while  on  the  job.  The 
task  statements  were  written  according  to  the  following 
rules  (Goldstein,  1987) t 
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1.  The  statMtnt  should  bo  torso  snd  tho  prosont 
tonso  should  bo  usod.  Long  involvod  sontoneos  that  could 
confuso  tho  survoy  rospondonts  should  bo  svoldod.  Words 
that  do  not  glvo  nocossary  Inforaatlon  should  bo  avoidod. 

ii.  Tho  statoaont  should  bogln  with  a  functional 
vorb  that  idontlfios  tho  priaary  job  oporatlon.  Tho  vorb 
should  spocifically  doscribo  tho  work  to  bo  accoaplishod. 

ill.  Tho  statoaont  should  doscribo  what  tho  work 
i9t  how  tho  workor  doos  it,  to  whoa/what  it  is  done,  and  why 
tho  worker  doos  it.  Tho  following  task  statoaont  (written 
for  a  secretarial  job)  illustrates  their  ideal  form: 

What?  To  whom/what? 

Sorts  correspondence«  forast  and  reports 

Why?  How? 

in  order  to  facilitate  filing  them  alphabetically. 

iv.  The  statement  should  be  stated  completely. 
However f  it  should  not  be  stated  in  such  detail  that  it 
becomes  a  time  and  motion  study. 

The  task  clusters,  their  summary  descriptions,  and  sample 
task  statements  are  listed  in  Table  1.  Although  there  is 
only  one  set  of  12  task  clusters,  the  clusters  "fit*  each 
job  differently.  For  example,  REPs  report  that  they  per¬ 
form  a  different  set  of  tasks  within  a  task  cluster  (e.g., 
interaction  with  the  Customer— Providing  information)  than 
do  ATECRs.  REPS  also  do  not  perform  any  tasks  for  the 
last  two  clusters.  Preliminary  trouble  verification  and 
Testing.  However,  one  objective  of  the  job  analysis  was 
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Tablt  li  Task  cluBtsrs»  task  cluatat  8UMMria8»  and  axaat- 
plt  task  8tatamant8.  (Only  thoaa  task  eluatars  involvad 
in  this  dissartation  ara  prasantad.  inforaation  about  tha 
caaaining  six  task  elustars  has  baan  withhald  to  protaet 
tha  anonymity  of  tha  participating  organisation.) 

I.  Intaracticn  with  tha  customar i  Obtaining  information. 
Gathar,  procass,  and  In?arprat  ralavant  information  ob- 
tainad  from  tha  customar. 

1.  Ask  tha  customar  for  ralavant  information  in 
ordar  to  coaplata  tha  troubla  raport. 

2.  Pollow-up  tha  troubla  raport  with  tha  customar  to 
datarmina  if  his/har  sarvica  is  satisfactory. 

3.  Call  tha  customar  to  varify  whathar  tha  problem 
has  baan  rasolvad. 


II.  Intaraction  with  tha  customar:  Providing  information. 
Inform  and  aducata  tha  customar  about  his/har sarvica#  po- 
tantial  and  actual  problems  associated  with  tha  sarvica# 
and  tha  procass  of  sarvica  problem  resolution.  Also#  pro¬ 
vide  other  information  about  the  customer- (Company]  rela¬ 
tionship. 

1.  Call  the  customer  to  keep  him/her  informed  about 
progress  in  resolving  tha  problem. 

2.  Provide  the  customer  with  Information  so  that  he/ 
she  can  follow-up  the  call  at  a  later  time  in  order  to 
obtain  status  information. 

3.  Interpret  the  problems  described  by  the  customer 
in  order  to  explain  why  the  trouble  occurred. 


IX.  Analysis  of  the  trouble  report,  interpret  the  infor¬ 
ma  tiotPeontaTneS  in  the  trouble  report  and  other  support¬ 
ing  documents#  integrate  all  of  these  pieces  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  analyse  the  trouble  (e.g.#  its  service  priority# 
the  source  of  the  trouble#  whether  or  not  a  revate  is 
necessary)#  and  determine  to  which  office  [examples  in¬ 
cluded]  the  trouble  should  be  referred  for  resolution. 

1.  Examine  the  trouble  ticket  to  determine  if  all 
tha  necessary  information  for  the  trouble  analysis  is  re¬ 
ported. 

2.  Check  the  history  file  to  determine  whathar  a 
problem  is  chronic. 

3.  Use  tha  data  bases  to  determine  the  services  that 
tha  customar  obtained. 
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Table  1  (con't) 


X.  Preliminary  trouble  verification.  Conduct  preliminary 
teat  calls  on  rhe  customer 'a  line  to  verify  the  trouble. 

1.  [Conduct  a  prellmlanry  test]  to  determine  whether 
the  customer  Is  having  difficulty  with  his/her  service. 

2.  Isolate  the  trouble  [details  omitted]  to  verify 
whether  the  service  is  working  properly. 


XI.  Testing.  Conduct  advanced  tests  on  [the  equipment] 
in  order  to  identify  and  isolate  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

1.  Test  the  [equipment]  in  order  to  isolate  the 
trouble. 

2.  Visit  the  customer's  premise  to  work  with 
[others]  to  resolve  chronic  troubles. 
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to  identify  points  of  job  overlap  so  task  statements  for 
all  jobs  were  included  in  one  survey  and  one  set  of 
clusters  was  used  to  describe  the  jobs. 

In  the  survey,  job  incumbents  were  asked  to  provide 
two  ratings  for  each  task  statement  included  in  the  inven¬ 
tory.  Since  all  job  incumbents — regardless  of  job  type — 
received  the  same  survey,  the  first  rating  asked  them  to: 

1)  indicate  whether  or  not  each  task  was  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  job. 

If  they  indicated  that  the  task  was  a  part  of  the  job, 
they  continued  with  the  second  rating: 

2)  rate  each  task  in  terms  of  its  relative  frequency 
with  respect  to  the  other  tasks  listed  in  the  inventory. 

The  rating  scales  are  presented  in  Table  2.  The 
first  rating — whether  or  not  the  job  incumbent  performed 
the  job — served  as  the  foundation  for  creating  the  mean 
frequency  score  for  each  task  cluster.  Briefly,  only 
tasks  considered  to  be  part  of  the  job  were  included  in 
the  computation  of  the  mean  frequency  score.  This  score 
is  described  in  more  detail  later. 

Development  of  the  Work  Facilitation  Diagnostic  (WFD) . 
In  order  to  develop  the  measure  of  the  setting,  the  steps 
to  develop  the  WFD  in  the  parent  research  program  were 
followed  (see  Moeller  et  al.,  1986).  Twenty  group  inter¬ 
views,  composed  of  3,  4,  or  5  job  incumbents  and  a  re¬ 
searcher,  were  conducted  at  8  company  locations.  Nine  of 
the  group  interviews  Included  only  ATECBs,  3  included  only 
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Table  2t  Guides  for  rating  the  task  statements 


TELL  US  IF  THE  TASKS  LISTED  ARE 

0  -  definitely  not  a  part 
of  the  job 

1  -  definitely  a  part  of 
the  job 


TELL  OS  HOW  FREQUENTLY  YOU  DO 
THE  TASKS  LISTED  RELATIVE  TO 
OTHER  TASKS 

1  >  infrequent  tasks 

2  -  less  frequent  than  most  tasks 

3  -  moderately  frequent 

4  -  more  frequent  than  most  tasks 

5  -  most  frequent  tasks 
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BTSCBs,  4  Included  only  CLERKS,  and  3  group  interviews 
included  only  REPs.  The  group  interviews  were  long  and 
took  about  2  hours  to  complete. 

Each  group  interview  began  with  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  project;  job  incumbents  were  informed  about  the 
purposes  of  the  project  and  they  were  told  that  they  were 
"subject  matter  experts."  In  all  but  the  first  five  group 
interviews  (these  were  all  ATECH  group  interviews),  lists 
of  task  statements  were  distributed  to,  and  discussed  by, 
the  job  incumbents.  They  were  told  1)  not  to  be  concerned 
if  there  were  tasks  listed  that  they  didn't  perform  but  to 
2)  add  any  missing  tasks  that  they  did  perform.  With  each 
progressive  interview,  fewer  and  fewer  task  statements 
were  added  to  the  list.  The  rest  of  the  discussion  during 
the  interview  revolved  around  the  following  theme:  Incum¬ 
bents  were  asked  to  describe  what  helps  them  be  effective 
on  the  job  and,  also,  what  keeps  them  from  being  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  they  knew  they  could  be.  The  researchers  took 
copious  notes  during  the  group  interviews. 

Following  the  group  interviews,  the  researchers  gene¬ 
rated  numerous  descriptions  of  work  facilitators  and  work 
inhibitors.  They  then  evaluated,  edited,  and  sorted  these 
descriptions  into  the  Katz  and  Kahn  (1978)  subsystem  frame¬ 
work*  The  sort  was  done  by  an  iterative  process.  In  other 
words,  disputed  descriptions  were  evaluated,  edited,  and 
resorced  until  a  final  solution  was  reached.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  facilitators  and  inhibitors  were  also  reviewed  by 
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SMEs.  Members  of  the  Liaison  Team  and  the  two  supervisory 
groups  reviewed  the  facilitators  and  inhibitors  while  also 
reviewing  the  task  statements. 

After  this  process,  148  descriptions  of  facilitators 
or  inhibitors  to  work  effectiveness  were  included  in  the 
survey  that  also  contained  the  task  inventory.  The  sub¬ 
systems,  their  summary  descriptions,  and  examples  of  fa¬ 
cilitators  and  inhibitors  are  listed  in  Table  3.  Job  in¬ 
cumbents  were  asked  to  indicate  how  frequently,  using  a 
six-point  scale,  these  facilitators  and  inhibitors  occur¬ 
red  in  their  workplace.  The  six-point  rating  scale  was  as 
follows: 

MA  -  does  not  apply 

1  -  very  infrequently 

2  -  infrequently 

3  -  sometimes 

4  -  frequently 

5  -  very  frequently 

(In  this  case,  too,  combining  the  descriptions  of  work 
facilitation  across  all  jobs  required  a  "not  applicable" 
response  be  included  in  the  response  format.) 

Criterion  data.  Two  indices  of  unit  effectiveness 
were  obtained  from  management.  The  primary  index  of  unit 
effectiveness  was  customer  satisfaction  data.  Management 
routinely  has  telephone  interviews  conducted  with  custo¬ 
mers  in  order  to  assess  their  satisfaction  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  received.  These  data  are  tabulated  monthly  for 
each  Company  location.  Management  provided  a  summary  sta¬ 
tistic  (i.e.,  percentage  of  "positive"  responses  given  by 
the  surveyed  customers)  for  the  following  two  customer 
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Table  3t  Sub^yatema ,  their  auaimary  deacrlptlona,  and 
examplea  of  facilitatora  and  inhlbitora  of  work  perfor¬ 
mance  . 

Supportive  aubayatem  concerna  the  availability  of 
information  from  varioua  aourceat  written  documenta#  auch 
aa  the  customer  trouble  report,  and  also  people,  such  as 
the  supervisor,  coworkers,  and  other  staff. 

1.  The  information  recorded  in  the  trouble  report 
misrepresents  the  customer's  problem  (reverse  scored), 

2.  Coworkers  in  our  group  help  each  other  resolve 
difficult  custcxner  troubles  (e.g.,  provide  contact  numbers 
of  helpful  people). 

3.  Our  supervisor  makes  an  effort  to  find  answers 
to  our  questions. 


II.  Adaptive  subsystem  deals  with  events  and  changes  that 
happen  in  the  organization's  environment. 

1.  Our  supervisor  prepares  and  distributes  briefs 
that  inform  us  of  changes  in  our  job  (e.g.,  change  in  pro¬ 
cedures,  change  in  codes) . 

2.  We  meet  with  the  corresponding  people  in  the  [out¬ 
side]  agency  (e.g.,  technicians,  supervisors)  to  discuss 
mutual  job-related  concerns  (e.g.,  coordinate  activities, 
update  on  new  equipment) . 

3.  People  in  the  [outside  agency]  keep  us  informed 
when  they  make  circuitry  changes. 


III.  Production  subsystem  concerns  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  gets  done  in  the  workplace.  It  deals  with  issues  such 
as  the  characteristics  of  the  work  and  the  time  allocated 
to  do  it. 

1.  We  keep  the  customer  trouble  log  complete  and  up- 
to-date  . 

2.  Incoming  tickets  that  are  similar  to  previous 
tickets  are  distributed  to  the  same  technician  or  clerk. 

3.  Overtime  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 

job. 
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Table  3  con't. 

IV.  Bquiigpent  maintenance  aubaystem  involvea  laauea  re¬ 
lated  to“'uie^hyaTcar“prant“an3nEEe“equipaient  Incumbents 
uae  on  the  job. 

1.  Office  furniture  ia  comfortable. 

2.  Printers  are  available  for  printing  hard  copies 
of  trouble  tickets. 

3.  The  available  testing  equipment  is  old  and  ar¬ 
chaic  (reverse  scored) . 


V.  Personnel  maintenance  subsystem  concerns  the  human 
resource  practices  of  the  organiaation. 

1.  Newcomers  *piggy-back"  with  more  experienced 
clerks  or  technicians  until  they  become  familiar  with  the 
job. 


2.  Unqualified  people  are  being  hired  to  perform  the 
job  (reverse  scored) . 

3.  Our  supervisor  meets  with  us  individually  to 
discuss  performance  problems. 


VI.  Managerial  subsystem  deals  with  issues  such  as  co- 
ordinating  work  schedules,  setting  performance  goals,  and 
delegating  responsibilities. 

1.  Posted  work  assignments  change  with  short  notice 
(reverse  scored) . 

2.  Our  supervisor  lets  us  use  our  own  methods  for 
doing  the  job. 

3.  Our  supervisor  calls  group  meetings  to  discuss 
performance  goals. 
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■•tilf action  itens: 

1)  Ovtrall  satisfaction  with  the  way  the  repair  was 
handled,  and 

2)  Satisfaction  with  the  way  the  customer's  call  to 
the  Repair  Service  Center  was  handled. 

Division  One  provided  ten  month's  worth  of  data  (January 
through  October)  for  the  ATBCH  job.  Division  Two  provided 
eight  month's  worth  of  the  data  (March  through  October) 
for  both  the  BTECR  and  CLERK  jobs.  Customer  satisfaction 
data  were  not  available  for  the  REP  job. 

Another  index  of  unit  effectiveness  was  supervisory 
ratings  of  his/her  unit.  As  part  of  the  larger  research 
project,  supervisors  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  work 
unit's  performance  using  the  following  statement: 

We  are  effective  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  our  customers. 

Supervisors  were  asked  to  indicate  (using  a  5-point  scale, 

1  being  very  true  and  5  being  very  false)  whether  or  not 
they  believed  this  statement  was  true  for  their  work  unit. 

In  addition,  supervisors  were  asked  to  rate  the  state¬ 
ment  in  two  ways.  First,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
they  believed  to  be  true  about  their  effectiveness  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  their  customers.  Second,  they  were  asked 
to  speculate  and  indicate  what  they  thought  upper  manage¬ 
ment  believed  to  be  true  about  their  effectiveness  in 
meeting  their  customers'  needs. 
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Analyis  of  tha  data. 

One  challanging  aspect  of  working  with  unit  level 
data  is  coping  with  the  loss  of  statistical  power  when 
individuals'  data  are  aggregated  to  represent  unit  level 
information.  For  example,  for  the  ATBCB  job,  "M"  shrinks 
from  125  (individual  surveys)  to  33  (aggregated  individ¬ 
uals'  survey  data  reflecting  work  unit  information).  Be¬ 
fore  describing  the  analyses  that  will  be  used  to  test  the 
hypotheses,  construction  of  the  task  cluster  scores,  the 
subsystem  scores,  the  customer  satisfaction  (or  supervi¬ 
sory  rating)  scores,  and  the  procedures  that  will  be  used 
to  assess  some  psychometric  characteristics  (e.g.,  means, 
standard  deviations,  coefficients  alpha,  and  within  group 
inter-rater  reliability)  of  the  various  scores  are  des¬ 
cribed. 

Construction  of  the  task  cluster  scores.  Only  5  of 
the  11  a  priori  task  clusters  were  included  in  this  study. 
These  five  are  the  clusters  needed  to  operationalize  the 
two  task  structure  facets — customer  contact  tasks  and  re¬ 
pair  tasks.  These  clusters  are:  1)  Interaction  with  the 
Customer:  Obtaining  information  (19  task  statements),  2) 
Interaction  with  the  Custcxner:  Providing  information  (29 
task  statements) ,  3)  Analysis  of  the  trouble  report  (23 
task  statements),  4)  Preliminary  trouble  verification  (7 
task  statements) ,  and  5)  Testing  (7  task  statements) .  The 
task  statements  from  the  first  two  task  clusters  make  up 
the  customer  contact  tasks  (or  CONTACT) .  The  task  state¬ 
ments  from  the  last  three  task  clusters  make  up  the  repair 
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tasks  (or  REPAIR) . 

For  sach  job,  tasks  that  at  laast  ons  job  incuabant 
(ragardlass  of  work  unit  nambarship)  Indleatad  was  a  part 
of  the  job  wars  idantlfiad.  Thasa  task  stataaants  bacame 
tha  sat  of  "basalina*  tasks  for  tha  craation  of  tha  task 
cluster  scores.  For  exanple,  if  at  least  one  of  the  125 
ATECHs  indicated  that  a  task  was  a  part  of  the  job,  then 
the  task  statement  was  included  in  the  construction  of  the 
appropriate  task  cluster  score  for  the  ATECR  job.  In 
effect,  the  set  of  baseline  tasks  serves  as  the  "common 
denominator"  so  that  meaningful  comparisons  could  be  made 
across  all  like-titled  jobs  within  and  among  their  respec¬ 
tive  organizational  work  units. 

Mean  CONTACT  and  REPAIR  cluster  frequency  scores  were 
constructed  separately  for  each  organizational  work  unit 
using  the  task  statements  identified  for  the  job  as  des¬ 
cribed  above.  If  a  job  incumbent  indicated  that  one  of 
the  baseline  tasks  was  not  a  part  of  the  job,  then  a  zero 
rating  (the  task  was  Infrequently  performed  on  the  job) 
was  assumed  and  included  in  the  creation  of  the  CONTACT  or 
REPAIR  mean  frequency  score.  (In  this  dissertation,  job 
incumbents  did  not  provide  task  frequency  ratings  for 
tasks  that  they  did  not  consider  to  be  a  part  of  their 
job.  These  blanks  were  converted  into  zeros  for  purposes 
of  this  research.)  Within  each  organisational  work  unit, 
then,  aggregate  CONTACT  and  REPAIR  mean  frequency  scores 
were  calculated  using  the  baseline  task  statement  mean 
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frequency  ecoree.  (In  other  words,  task  cluster  mean 
frequency  scores  were  created  by  a  two-step  aggregation 
process.  Data  were  aggregated  across  organiistional  unit 
members  (i.e.,  job  incumbents)  and  again  across  appropriate 
task  cluster  statements.) 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  two  task  fa¬ 
cets,  CONTACT  and  REPAIR,  are  presented  for  each  of  the 
four  jobs.  Internal  consistency  reliability  estimates  for 
the  a  priori  task  clusters  are  also  presented.  Finally, 
the  James  et  al.  (1984)  procedure  for  estimating  within- 
group  interrater  reliability  was  used  to  assess  agreement 
among  the  organizational  work  unit  members.  James  et  al. 
recommend  that  ratings  from  at  least  six  raters  should  be 
collected  in  order  to  accurately  assess  within-group  inter¬ 
rater  reliability.  This  analysis  was  conducted  only  on 
those  organizational  units  in  which  at  least  six  job  in¬ 
cumbents  provided  CONTACT  and  REPAIR  task  statement  data. 

Construction  of  the  subsystem  scores.  Six  a  priori 
subsystem  mean  frequency  scores  were  created  from  the  148 
descriptions  of  work  facilitation  and  work  inhibition  that 
were  included  in  the  survey.  The  subsystem^  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  descriptions  in  each  were: 

1)  Personnel  Maintenance,  22  descriptions, 

2)  Equipment  Maintenance,  15  descriptions, 

3)  Production,  23  descriptions, 

4)  Adaptive,  24  descriptions, 

5)  Managerial,  20  descriptions,  and 

6)  Supportive,  43  descriptions. 
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Tht  descriptions  of  work  inhibition  were  reverse  scored 
for  fscilitstion  scsle  construction.  Sero  (0)  scsle  values 
(Atsning,  "not  spplicsble")  were  recoded  to  blank  (and, 
unlike  the  construction  of  the  task  cluster  scores,  blanks 
remained  blank).  For  each  job,  incumbents'  responses  were 
also  aggregated  twice — once  across  organisational  work 
unit  members'  responses  and  again  across  appropriate  sub¬ 
system  descriptions  of  work  facilitation  or  work  inhibi¬ 
tion. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  six  work  facil¬ 
itation  subsystem  scores  were  presented  for  each  of  the 
four  jobs.  In  addition,  internal  consistency  reliability 
estimates  for  each  job  were  also  presented.  Finally,  the 
James  et  al.  (1986)  procedure  for  estimating  within-group 
interrater  reliability  was  used  to  assess  agreement  among 
the  organizational  unit  members.  As  with  the  task  state¬ 
ment  data,  this  analysis  was  conducted  only  on  those  or¬ 
ganizational  units  in  which  at  least  six  job  incumbents 
provided  work  facilitation  data. 

Construction  of  the  customer  satisfaction  scores. 
Management  provided  ten  or  eight  consecutive  months  of 
customer  satisfaction  data  for  three  jobs— ATECH,  BTECR 
and  CLERK.  These  data  were  unavailable  for  the  REP  job. 
When  received  from  management,  these  di^ta  already  des¬ 
cribed  how  satisfied  customers,  as  a  whole,  were  with  the 
service  they  received  from  an  organizational  unit.  For 
one  organisational  work  unit,  for  example,  management  had 
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2372  custOMts  surveyed  during  the  eight-aonth  period 
(epproxiaetely  300  custoaer  each  aonth)  but  only  e  euaaery 
atatietice  (i.e.»  percent  aatiafied)  was  provided  for  each 
month. 

After  calculating  the  stability  of  these  data  across 
the  consecutive  aonths,  they  were  aggregated  to  yield  one 
index  of  customer  satisfaction.  (Nonth-to-aonth  stability 
was  high. ) 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  six  work  facil¬ 
itation  subsystem  scores  were  presented  for  each  of  the 
four  jobs.  In  addition,  internal  consistency  reliability 
estimates  for  each  job  were  also  presented.  Finally,  the 
James  et  al.  (1986)  procedure  for  estimating  within-group 
interrater  reliability  was  used  to  assess  agreement  among 
the  organisational  unit  members.  As  with  the  task  state¬ 
ment  data,  this  analysis  was  conducted  only  on  those  organ- 
izational  units  in  which  at  least  six  job  incumbents  pro¬ 
vided  work  facilitation  data. 

Hypothesis  testing.  To  test  the  hypotheses  presented 
in  this  dissertation,  the  data  were  combined  into  two  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  not  mutually  exclusive,  data  sets.  The  first 
set  included  all  of  the  available  data  froa  each  job  type. 
The  second  set  was  a  subsaaple  of  the  first.  It  included 
all  the  work  groups  from  the  two  Division  One  jobs  (ATECH 
and  REP)  and  some  of  the  work  groups  froa  the  two  Division 
Two  jobs  (BTBCB  and  CLERK). 

The  second  data  set  removed  some  data  that  were  po¬ 
tentially  confounded.  Many  of  the  Division  Two  work 
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groups  coMbintd  both  typos  of  jobs.  Thoso  Incusibonts  not 
only  shsrod  tho  ssmo  fscilitios,  thoy  slso  shsrod  tho  ssmo 
suporvisor  and  tho  ssao  custosior  sstlsfsetion  dots.  To 
safo-gusrd  against  tho  difficulty  that  suporvisors  oight 
havo  had  in  ovaluating  BTBCBs  and  CLBRKs  indopondontly , 
and  to  olininato  tho  nood  to  disaggrogato  tho  costnon  cus- 
tonor  satisfaction  data  to  both  BTBCR  and  CLBBK  work 
groups,  only  tho  "isolatod"  Division  Two  jobs  wore  re¬ 
tained  in  this  data  set. 

Division  Two  jobs  were  considered  to  be  isolated  if 
only  BTECHs  or  if  only  CLERKS  worked  at  a  given  location. 
In  five  locations,  then,  only  BTECHS  or  only  CLERKS  were 
assigned  to  work  there.  These  five  isolated  Division  Two 
work  groups  were  added  to  the  work  groups  fr«ii  the  Divi¬ 
sion  One  jobs  to  form  the  second  data  set. 

To  test  the  hypotheses  with  these  two  data  sets,  the 
predictor  data  from  the  four  jobs  (i.e.,  the  two  task 
scores  and  the  six  work  facilitation  subsystem  scores) 
were  first  standardised  within  each  job  type,  and  then 
combined.  Consequently,  in  these  analyses  the  means  for 
all  the  predictor  variables  were  sero  (or  near  aero)  and 
the  standard  deviations  were  one  (or  near  one) .  Since  the 
criterion  data  across  all  the  jobs  had  a  common  metric, 
these  data  were  not  standardised. 

Most  of  the  hypotheses  were  tested  by  calculating  the 
Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  statistic: 

1)  Hypothesis  One  was  tested  by  correlating  the  fre- 
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quency  of  customer  contact  tasks  (CONTACT)  with: 

a)  the  customers'  report  of  how  satisfied  they  were 

with  the  service  they  received  (CUSSAT)  and 

b)  the  supervisor's  report  of  how  well  the  work  group 

met  the  needs  of  their  customers  (SUPRATE) . 

2)  Hypothesis  Two  was  tested  by  correlating  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  repair  tasks  (REPAIR)  with  both  Indices  of  cus- 
comer  satisfaction  (CUSSAT  and  SUPRATE) . 

3)  Hypothesis  Five  was  tested  by  correlating  the  six 
work  facilitation  subsystem  scales  (PSRSONNL,  ADAPT,  NGRL, 
EQUIP,  PROD,  SUPPORT)  with  the  two  customer  satisfaction 
indices  (CUSSAT  and  SUPRATE). 

‘.)  Hypothesis  Six  was  tested  by  correlating  PERSONML 
with  both  CONTACT  and  REPAIR. 

Hypothesis  Three  was  tested  by  regressing  the  blocked 
set  of  the  two  task  facets  (CONTACT  and  REPAIR)  with  each 
index  of  customer  satisfaction  (CUSSAT  and  SUPRATE)  des¬ 
cribed  above.  Two  spear ate  equations  were  calculated  for 
each  data  set,  once  using  SUPRATE  as  the  dependent  vari¬ 
able  and  once  using  CUSSAT  as  the  dependent  variable. 

Hypothesis  Four  was  tested  in  the  following  manner 
(Arnold,  1982)  .  First,  the  data  were  split  into  two 
groups.  One  group  represented  the  organizational  work 
groups  that  reported  spending  more  time  doing  REPAIR 
tasks.  The  other  group  represented  the  organizational 
work  groups  that  reported  spending  less  time  doing  REPAIR 
tasks.  Since  the  data  were  standardized,  a  simple  mean 
split  (MEAN  >  0)  was  done.  Then,  within  each  parcelled 
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data  set,  CONTACT  was  correlated  with  both  indices  of 
customer  satisfaction. 

The  proposed  total  model  of  the  relationships  among 
the  task  structure  of  a  job,  the  characteristics  of  the 
setting  in  which  the  job  is  embedded,  and  work  unit  effec¬ 
tiveness  (i.e.,  customer  satisfaction)  was  tested  through 
a  series  of  partial  correlations.  The  partial  correlations 
between  personnel  work  facilitation  and  the  two  indices  of 
customer  satisfaction  were  calculated,  controlling  for  the 
influence  of:  1)  the  frequency  of  customer  contact  tasks 
and,  in  a  spearate  analysis,  2)  the  frequency  of  repair 
tasks.  If  the  correlations  between  PERSONNL  and  SUPRATE 
(or  CUSSAT)  is  reduced  towards  zero  when  controlling  for 
the  task  structure  of  a  job,  then  the  proposed  model — that 
the  characteristics  of  the  setting  works  through  the  task 
structure  of  a  job — is  supported. 
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RESULTS 


The  results  of  the  analyses  are  presented  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  section,  intercorrelations  for  the 
full  standardized  data  set — combining  information  across 
all  four  jobs — are  presented.  There  were  61  work  groups 
that  provided  information  about  the  job  and  the  setting. 
However,  when  the  work  group  data  were  matched  with  the 
customer  satisfaction  data  obtained  from  the  supervisors, 
only  39  work  groups  had  both  predictor  and  criterion  data. 
Alternatively,  when  the  work  group  data  were  paired  with 
the  customer  satisfaction  data  collected  from  the  custo¬ 
mers,  only  31  work  groups  had  both  types  of  data.  (In 
all,  data  from  272  job  incumbents  and  34  supervisors — some 
supervisors  provided  data  for  both  BTECH  and  CLERK  work 
units — were  included  in  the  analyses  involving  the  full 
standardized  data  set.) 

In  the  second  section,  intercorrelations  for  the  po¬ 
tentially  less  confounded  data  set  are  presented.  This 
data  set  combined  the  work  groups  from  the  Divison  One 
jobs  and  some  of  the  work  groups  from  the  Division  Two 
jobs.  The  resulting  sample  sizes  for  this  set  were  N  ■  31 
when  the  predictor  data  were  paired  with  the  supervisory 
ratings  and  N  ■  19  when  the  predictor  data  were  paired 
with  the  customer  satisfaction  data. 

For  both  data  sets,  a  different  but  overlapping  set 
of  task  statements  was  used  when  creating  the  two  task 
scale  means  (CONTACT  and  REPAIR)  for  each  of  the  four 
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jobs.  In  order  to  combine  these  data  across  job  type, 
then,  the  data  were  first  transformed  into  Z-scores  within 
job  type.  All  the  means  for  the  variables  as  transformed 
were  zero  (or  near  0)  and  the  standard  deviations  were  one 
(or  near  1).  Appendix  C,  however,  contains  the  descrip¬ 
tive  statistics  (scale  means,  standard  deviations,  inter¬ 
correlations,  and  indices  of  reliability)  for  each  job 
before  the  transformation  procedure  was  done. 

The  full  standardized  data  set 

Table  4  presents  the  intercorrelctions  for  the  two 
task  scales  (CONTACT  and  REPAIR) ,  the  personnel  work  fa¬ 
cilitation  subsystem  scale  (PERSONNL) ,  and  the  two  indices 
of  customer  satisfaction  (SUPRATE  and  CUSSAT) .  Table  4 
shows  the  following: 

1)  the  correlation  between  the  two  task  scales  (£  « 
.61,  p  <  .001)  indicates  that  job  incumbents  who  report 
doing  more  customer  contact  tasks  also  report  doing  more 
repair  tasks. 

2)  the  correlation  between  the  two  indices  of  custo¬ 
mer  satisfaction  (£  ■  -.33,  ns,  N  ■  18)  indicates  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  them. 

3)  the  correlations  between  the  two  task  scales  and 
the  two  indices  of  customer  satisfaction  do  not  lend  much 
support  for  the  first  two  hypotheses.  Hypothesis  One 
highlighted  the  time  job  incumbents  spend  doing  customer 
contact  tasks.  Hypothesis  Two  focused  on  the  time  job 
Incumbents  spend  doing  repair  tasks.  Both  hypotheses 
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12  3  4 


1) 

CONTACT 

— 

2) 

REPAIR 

.61*  — 

3) 

PBRSONNL 

•18  .18 

4) 

SUPRATE 

.15  .25* 

.04 

5) 

CUSS AT 

-.30  -.18 

.18  -.33 

N  •  61  for 

variables  I-3 

N  -  39  for 

variable  4 

N  -  31  for 

variable  5 

N  «  18  between  variables 

4  and  5 

*  P  <  .05 
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were  similar  in  that  they  predicted  a  positive  relation¬ 
ship  between  doing  these  tasks  and  customer  satisfaction. 
Contrary  to  the  first  hypothesis,  time  spent  doing  custo¬ 
mer  contact  tasks  is  unrelated  to  either  customer  satis¬ 
faction  reports  or  supervisory  ratings  of  custoner  satis¬ 
faction.  Time  spent  doing  repair  tasks,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  mixed  relationships  with  the  two  customer  satis¬ 
faction  indices.  Repair  task  frequency  is  unrelated  to 
customer  satisfaction  reports  but  is  positively  related  to 
supervisory  ratings  of  the  work  unit's  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  customers  (£  >  .25,  p  <  .05). 

This  finding  suggests  that  when  supervisors  see  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  spending  a  lot  of  time  doing  repair  tasks,  they 
(the  supervisors)  think  that  their  customers  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied;  and 

4)  the  correlations  between  the  task  scales  and  the 
personnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  scale  show  no  rela¬ 
tionship  between  them.  Hypothesis  Six  suggested  that  when 
management's  personnel  policies,  etc.,  facilitate  the  de¬ 
livery  of  service,  then  the  jobs  will  be  structured  to 
provide  the  service  (l.e.,  job  incumbents  will  be  spending 
more  time  doing  customer  contact  tasks  and  repair  tasks) . 
However,  Hypothesis  Six  is  not  supported  by  the  data. 

Table  5  presents  the  results  of  the  test  of  Hypothe¬ 
sis  Three.  Hypothesis  Three,  which  examines  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  both  task  scales — combined— and  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction,  was  not  supported  by  the  data. 
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TABLE  5:  Multiple  regression  using  the  two  task  scales  as 
the  predictor  variables  (entered  as  a  blocked  set)  and,  in 
separate  equations,  the  two  indices  of  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  full  standardised  data  set. 


CONTACT  and  REPAIR  entered  into  the  equation  as  a  blocked 
a 

set 


2 


CRITERION 

R 

R 

F 

n 

SUPRATE 

25 

.06 

1.22 

39 

COSSAT 

18 

.03 

.44 

30 

a 

Neither  F  ratio  is  significant  at  p  <  .05 


Tabic  €  shows  the  results  of  the  test  of  Hypothesis 
Four.  This  hypothesis  explored  whether  or  not  the  perfor- 
nance  of  repair  tasks  moderates  the  relationship  between 
the  performance  of  customer  contact  tasks  and  customer 
satisfaction.  The  data  were  split  at  the  mean  (0)  of  the 
REPAIR  variable.  Means,  standard  deviations,  and  inter¬ 
correlations  for  the  remaining  task  scale  (CONTACT)  and 
the  two  indices  of  customer  satisfaction  (SUPRATE  and 
CUSSAT)  are  presented  in  the  table  for  each  half  of  the 
data  set.  Contrary  to  Hypothesis  Pour,  none  of  the  cor¬ 
relations  is  significantly  different  from  zero. 

Table  7  presents  the  intercorrelations  among  the  six 
work  facilitation  subsystem  scales  and  the  two  indices  of 
customer  satisfaction.  Hypothesis  Five,  suggesting  that 
the  personnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  would  be  the 
leading  subsystem,  is  not  supported  by  the  data.  Neither 
SUPRATE  nor  CUSSAT  are  significantly  related  to  PERSONNL. 
In  fact,  of  the  twelve  correlations  between  these  two  sets 
of  data,  only  one  reaches  the  level  of  conventional  sta¬ 
tistical  significance  (£  >  .28,  PROD  and  SUPRATE). 

The  test  of  the  proposed  total  model  of  the  variables 
was  not  performed  since  the  results  of  the  previous  analy¬ 
ses  did  not  support  the  hypotheses. 

The  second ,  less  confounded,  data  set. 

Table  8  presents  the  Intercorrelations  for  the  two 
task  scales  (CONTACT  and  REPAIR) ,  the  personnel  work  fa¬ 
cilitation  subsystem  scale  (PERSONNL) ,  and  the  two  indices 
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Tabl«  €t  Naans,  standard  deviations,  and  intercorrela¬ 
tions  of  the  nean-split  subsanples  for  the  full  standard 
iied  data  set. 


REPAIR  greater 

than 

sero  (0) . 

MEAN 

S.D.  1 

2 

1. 

CONTACT 

0.58 

.81 

2. 

SUPRATE 

0.16 

.86  .15 

— 

3. 

CUSSAT 

0.86 

.04  -.20 

-.43 

N  >  18  for  variable  2 
N  "  15  for  variable  3 
N  >  9  between  variables  2  and  3 

REPAIR  less  than  zero  (0) . 

MEAN  S.D.  1  2 

1.  CONTACT  -0.49  .83 

2.  SUPRATE  -0.14  1.04  .05 

3.  CUSSAT  0.87  .04  .38  .05 

N  «  21  for  variable  2 
N  ■  16  for  variable  3 
N  «  9  between  variables  2  and  3 


TABLE  7t  Intttrcorrclations  among  tha  aix  work  facilita¬ 
tion  aubaystaa  scalaa  and  tha  two  indicas  of  customar  sat 
iafaction  for  tha  full  atandardisad  data  sat. 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

7 

1. 

SUPPORT 

— 

2. 

ADAPT 

,49*  — 

3. 

PROD 

.39*  .47*  — 

4. 

EQNNT 

.32*  .39*  .47*  — 

5. 

NGRL 

.66*  .53*  .30*  .46*  — 

6. 

PERSONNL 

.65*  .61*  .35*  .35*  .69*  — 

7. 

SUPRATE 

-.02  .19  .28*  .18  .04  .04 

— 

8. 

CUSSAT 

-.04  .06  .06  .28  .18  .17 

-.21 

N  >  61  for  variables  1-6 
N  *  39  for  variable  7 
N  «  31  for  variable  8 
N  ■  18  between  variables  7  and  8 

*  p  <  ,05 
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of  cuttontr  satitfaction  (SUPRATB  and  CUSSAT)  for  tha  work 
groups  from  tha  Division  Ona  jobs  and  a  faw  of  tha  isolated 
work  groups  fron  tha  Division  Two  jobs.  Tabla  8  shows  the 
following: 

1)  the  correlation  between  the  two  task  scales  (r  > 
.58,  p  <  .001)  indicates  that  job  incumbents  who  report 
doing  more  customer  contact  tasks  also  report  doing  more 
repair  tasks. 

2)  the  performance  of  custraner  contact  tasks  was 
positively  related  to  customer  satisfaction  reports  (£  ■ 
.42,  p  <  .05)  but  unrelated  to  supervisory  ratings. 

3)  the  performance  of  repair  tasks  was  positively 
related  to  supervisory  ratings  (£  •  .34,  p  <  .05)  but 
unrelated  to  customer  satisfaction  reports. 

4)  the  two  indices  of  customer  satisfaction  were 
still  unrelated  to  each  other  (£  >  -.41,  ns). 

This  data  set  showed  partial  support  for  several  hy¬ 
potheses  of  this  dissertation.  As  was  predicted  in  Hy¬ 
pothesis  One,  the  more  time  job  incumbents  spent  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  customer  (e.g.,  calling  customers  to  let 
them  know  about  the  progress  achieved  in  resolving  their 
trouble),  the  more  satisfied  custnoers  were  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  received.  There  was  no  relationship  between  the 
performance  of  customer  contact  tasks  and  supervisory 
ratings  of  customer  satisfaction.  Supervisors,  then,  did 
not  make  the  connection  between  custoaer  contact  task  per¬ 
formance  and  customer  satisfaction. 
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Tabl«  8 1  Intarcoccalationa  anong  tha  two  taak  acalaa,  tha 
^raonnal  work  facilitation  aubayatan  acalaa,  and  tha  two 
indicaa  of  cuatoaiar  aatiafaction  for  tha  two  Divlalon  Ona 
joba  and  tha  iaolatad  Diviaion  Two  joba  (atandardiiad  data 


12  3  4 


CONTACT 

— 

REPAIR 

.58* 

— 

PERSONNL 

.38* 

.30* 

SU PRATE 

. 

ill 

.34* 

.09 

CUSSAT 

.42* 

.04 

.15  -.41 

N  ■  47 

N  -  31 
N  «  19 
N  -  10 

for  variables  1  - 
for  variable  4 
for  variable  5 
between  variables 

3 

4  and  5 

*  P  <  .05 
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Hypothesis  Two  (thst  ths  aors  tisis  job  incumbents 
spent  doing  repair  tasks,  the  more  satisfied  customers 
would  be)  was  not  truly  supported  by  these  data.  In  other 
words,  there  was  no  relationship  between  REPAIR  and  custo¬ 
mers'  reports  of  their  satisfaction.  There  was  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  REPAIR  and  supervisory  ratings,  however.  It 
seems  that  supervisors  and  the  researcher  developed  simi¬ 
lar  hypotheses.  They  seem  to  believe,  like  Hypothesis  Two 
states,  that  customers  will  be  more  satisfied  if  job  incum¬ 
bents  spend  their  time  doing  repair  tasks. 

With  respect  to  Hypothesis  Six,  Table  8  also  reveals 
the  following: 

5)  The  personnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  scale 
was  positively,  and  significantly,  related  to  both  task 
scales  (£  >  .38,  with  CONTACT,  and  £  «  .30,  with  REPAIR, 
p  <  .05  in  both  cases). 

Contrary  to  the  first  data  set  presented,  this  subset 
of  the  data  shows  support  for  Hypothesis  Six.  When  manage¬ 
ment's  personnel  policies  and  practices  support  and  reward 
the  service  aspects  of  these  jobs,  then  job  incumbents 
spend  more  time  doing  the  parts  of  their  jobs  (doing  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  tasks  and  repair  tasks)  that  are  related  to 
customer  satisfaction. 

Table  9  presents  the  results  of  the  test  of  Hypothe¬ 
sis  Three.  This  hypothesis,  which  suggested  that  the 
combined  performance  of  customer  contact  tasks  and  repair 
tasks  would  be  related  to  the  highest  levels  of  customer 
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Tablt  9 1  Nultlpl*  r«9r«ssion  using  ths  two  task  scsloa  at 
tht  pctdictor  variablaa  (anttrad  aa  a  bloekad  tat)  and,  in 
taparata  aquationt,  tha  two  indicaa  of  cuttcnac  tatitf ac¬ 
tion  for  tha  two  Division  Ona  jobs  (ATBCB  and  KBP)  and  tha 
f iva  isolatad  Division  Two  joba  (CLBBK  and  BTBCB) . 


CONTACT  and  REPAIR  antarad  into  tha  aquation  aa  a  bloekad 

a 

sat 

2 

CRITERION  R  5”  I  B 

SUPRATE  .27  .07  1.13  31 

CUSSAT  .28  .08  .66  19 

a 

Neither  F  ratio  is  significant  at  p  <  .05 
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8&tisf action,  was  not  supported  by  this  data  set  either. 
Neither  the  full  standardized  data  set  nor  this  subsample 
s'jpport  Eypothesis  Three. 

Table  10  shows  the  results  of  the  test  of  Hypothesis 
Four.  The  results  do  not  support  the  notion  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  repair  tasks  moderates  the  relationship  between 
the  performance  of  customer  contact  tasks  and  customer  sa  - 
isf action. 

Table  11  presents  the  intercorrelations  among  the  six 
work  facj  Itation  subsystem  scales  and  the  two  indices  of 
customer  satisfaction.  Hypothesis  Five,  suggesting  that 
the  personnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  would  be  the 
leading  subsystem,  is  not  supported  by  the  data.  As  with 
the  full  standardized  data  set,  neither  SUPRATE  nor  CUSSAT 
are  significantly  related  to  PERSONNL.  In  fact,  of  the 
twelve  correlations  between  these  two  sets  of  data,  only 
one  ^eaches  the  conventional  level  of  statistical  signi¬ 
ficance  (£  ■  .33,  PROD  and  SUPRATE) . 

The  test  of  the  proposed  total  model  of  the  variables 
is  presented  in  Table  12.  The  partial  correlations  between 
the  two  indices  of  customer  satisfaction  (SUPRATE  and  CUS¬ 
SAT)  and  PERSONNL  (when  controlling  for  CONTACT  and  REPAIR) 
are  not  different  from  the  zero-order  correlations  of  these 
variables.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  relation¬ 
ships  hypothesizf  .  in  the  model. 


Table  10:  Means,  standard  deviations,  and  intercorrela¬ 
tions  of  the  nean-split  subsaaples  for  the  two  Division 
One  jobs  and  the  isolated  Division  Two  jobs  (standardized 
data  set) . 


REPAIR  greater 

than  zero 

MEAN 

(0). 

S.D. 

1 

2 

1 .  CONTACT 

0.58 

0.84 

— 

2.  SUPRATE 

0.24 

0.92 

.20 

-- 

3 .  CUSSAT 

0.14 

0.86 

-.32 

-.88* 

N  >  15  for  variable  2 

N  ■  8  for  variable  3 

N  «  6  between  variables  2 

and  3 

REPAIR  less  than  zero  (0) 

MEAN 

e 

S.D. 

1 

2 

1 .  CONTACT 

-0.44 

0.86 

2.  SUPRATE 

-0.10 

1.1? 

.05 

3.  CUSSAT 

-0.02 

1.14 

.45 

.18 

N  -  16  for 

the  variable,  2 

N  «  11  for  variable  3 
N  «  4  between  variables  2  and  3 

*  p  <  .05 
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Table  lit  Intercorrelations  among  the  six  work  facilita¬ 
tion  subsystem  scales  and  the  two  indices  of  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  the  two  Division  One  jobs  and  the  isolated 
Division  Two  jobs  (standardized  data  set) . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7 

1. 

SUPPORT 

— 

2. 

ADAPT 

.52* 

— 

3. 

PRODUCT 

.39* 

.39* 

— 

4. 

EQNNT 

.29* 

.36* 

.46* 

— 

5. 

MANAGRL 

.65* 

.64* 

.44* 

.48* 

— 

6. 

PERSONNL 

.60* 

.72* 

.46* 

.35* 

.63* 

— 

7. 

SUPRATE 

. 

o 

o 

.26 

.33* 

.22 

.05 

.09 

8. 

CUSSAT 

-.08 

-.15 

.02 

.16 

.16 

o 

. 

1 

in 

.H 

. 

N  «  49  for  variables  1-6 
N  *  31  for  variable  7 
N  •  19  for  variable  8 
N  «  10  between  variables  7  and  8 

*  p  <  .05 
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Table  12z  Partial  correlations  between  the  personnel  work 
facilitation  scale  and  the  two  indices  of  customer  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  second,  less  confounded,  data  set. 


Controlling  for  CONTACT. . .  Controlling  for  REPAIR. . . 


PERSONNL 

PERSONNL 

SUPRATE 

.03 

SUPRATE 

o 

. 

1 

CUSSAT 

.21 

CUSSAT 

.22 

Zero  order 

correlations. . . 

PERSONNL 

SUPRATE 

.06 

CUSSAT 

.21 
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DISCUSSION 


The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  explore  the 
relationships  among  three  sets  of  variables:  the  task 
structure  of  a  job,  the  characteristics  of  the  setting  in 
which  the  job  is  embedded,  and  work  unit  effectiveness. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a  service  organization  and 
several  hypotheses  were  tested. 

Earlier  research  has  shown  a  relationship  between  two 
of  these  variables.  Schoorman  and  Schneider  (1987),  for 
example,  found  that  a  work  unit  climate  (or  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  setting)  that  facilitates  the  delivery  of 
service  wa^  positively  related  to  customer  satisfaction 
(or  work  unit  effectiveness) .  This  dissertation  attempted 
to  explain  why  characteristics  of  the  setting  would  be 
related  to  customer  satisfac^.ion.  It  was  proposed  that 
customers  would  be  more  satisfied  if  incumbents  did  their 
job  in  certain  ways  (for  example,  if  they  spend  more  time 
doing  customer  contact  tasks) .  It  was  further  proposed 
that  incumbents  would  spend  more  time  doing  customer  con¬ 
tact  tasks  if  the  setting  facilitated  task  performance. 

In  other  words,  incumbents  would  perform  those  tasks  that 
were  expected,  rewarded,  and  supported  more  often  than 
unrewarded  tasks.  Job  structure,  then,  was  hypothesized 
as  a  mediating  variable  of  the  work  unit  setting  -  work 
unit  effectiveness  relationship. 

Recapitulation. 

The  hypotheses.  First,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
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tasks  people  spend  tine  doing  affect  work  unit  effective¬ 
ness.  That  is,  the  specific  tasks  that  are  performed  by 
job  incumbents  influence  customers'  perceptions  of  how 
well  they  have  been  served.  Two  facets  of  a  multi-faceted 
customer  service  job  were  suggested  to  be  of  particular 
importance;  service  production  tasks  (i.e.,  repair  tasks) 
and  service  delivery  tasks  (i.e.,  customer  contact  tasks). 
Typically,  the  literature  regards  these  two  facets  as  one; 
service  production  and  service  delivery  are  considered  to 
be  simultaneous  activities.  This  dissertation  attempted 
to  tease  apart  these  two  facets  and,  further,  to  examine 
their  Individual  effect  on  customers'  satisfaction  with 
the  service  they  received. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  if  these  tasks,  customer  con¬ 
tact  and  repair  tasks,  are  done,  then  (from  at  least  the 
standpoint  of  the  customer)  the  work  unit  will  be  judged 
to  be  effective.  The  focus  of  this  idea  was  on  the  time 
spent  doing  these  tasks,  and  not  the  quality  of  task  per¬ 
formance.  Some  job  incumbents,  on  average,  probably  do 
the  job  better  than  others,  and  some  groups  of  incumbents, 
on  average,  probably  do  the  job  better  than  other  groups. 
This  qualitative  difference  is  also  likely  related  to  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  The  focus  of  this  dissertation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  structure  of  the  job— independent  of  indivi¬ 
dual  job  performance  quality,  individual  job  performance 
quality  was  assumed  to  be  relatively  equal  across  work 
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Hypothesis  One  highlighted  customer  contact  tasks  and 
reads:  If  job  incumbents  spend  their  time  doing  customer 
contact  tasks,  then  customers  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
service  they  receive.  Hypothesis  Two  highlighted  repair 
tasks  and  reads:  If  job  incumbents  spend  their  time  doing 
repair  tasks,  then  customers  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
service  they  receive. 

The  third  hypothesis  examined  the  combined  effect  of 
these  two  facets  on  unit  effectiveness.  Hypothesis  Three 
suggested  that  customers  will  be  most  satisfied  with  the 
service  they  receive  if  job  incumbents  spend  time  doing 
both  customer  contact  tasks  and  repair  tasks. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  these  two  facets  of  ser¬ 
vice  could  be  t:  ased  apart.  Neubauer  (1986)  and  others 
(e.g.,  Berry,  1985;  Gronroos,  1982}  suggested  that  service 
delivery  makes  the  difference  in  the  service  industry; 
that  service  delivery  gives  companies  a  "competitive  edge." 
However,  in  this  dissertation,  a  competing  hypothesis  (Hy¬ 
pothesis  Four)  was  also  suggested;  namely,  that  service 
production  (doing  the  repair  tasks)  would  take  precedence 
over  service  delivery  (doing  customer  contact  tasks) .  In 
other  words,  a  courteous  repair  person  may  not  yield  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  if  the  repair  itself  is  not  being 
accomplished. 

In  this  dissertation,  it  w^B  also  proposed  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  setting  influence  the  way  the  job 
gets  done.  Management's  policies,  practices,  and  proce¬ 
dures  are  expressions  of  what  management  expects  job  incum- 
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bents  to  do»  whet  nsnsgement  rewards  job  incumbents  for 


doing,  and  the  ways  management  supports  job  incumbents 
while  they  do  their  job.  In  this  study,  the  kinds  of  set¬ 
tings  that  local  management  developed  to  get  people  to  do 
the  job  were  examined.  It  was  assumed  that  there  is  a 
link  between  the  kind  of  service  employees  provide  custo¬ 
mers  and  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  by  which 
management  functions.  Shostack  (1977,  p.  73)  described 
this  link  between  management's  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures  and  cust(»ner  satisfaction: 

When  superior  service  firms  are  examined,  a 
consistent  pattern  to  the  managerial  process  is 
evidenced.  One  sees  a  pronounced  emphasis  on 
controllable  details,  continuous  Investments  in 
training,  a  concern  with  the  customer's  view,  and 
reward  systems  that  place  value  on  service  quality. 

In  poor  service  firms,  however,  one  sees  an  inter¬ 
nal  rather  than  external  orientation,  a  production 
or  throughput  emphasis,  a  view  of  the  customer  as 
a  transaction  generator,  a  lack  of  attention  to 
details  affecting  the  customer,  and  a  low  priority 
placed  on  "soft"  service  quality  values. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  different  orientations,  jobs 
will  be  structured  differently.  The  "value"  placed  on 
serving  the  customer,  for  example,  will  be  reflected  in 
the  type  and  time  spent  doing  custoer.er  contact  tasks.  In 
a  multi-faceted  customer  service  job,  whether  or  not  job 
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incumbents  "find”  or  "asks"  tias  to  do  these  tasks  depends 
upon  the  characteristics  of  the  setting  in  which  they 
workr  i.e.f  the  extent  to  which  actually  doing  the  tasks 
is  facilitated. 

It  was  proposed  that  management's  policies,  practices 
and  procedures  could  be  conceptualized  using  Katz  and 
Kahn's  (1978)  subsystem  model.  These  researchers  des¬ 
cribed  five  functional  areas  that  management  must  attend 
to  in  order  to  achieve  long-term  organizational  survival 
(or  rather,  organizational  effectiveness).  These  subsys¬ 
tems  need  not  be  equally  important  for  all  organizations, 
however.  In  keeping  with  the  services  marketing  litera¬ 
ture,  it  was  hypothesized  that  in  service  organizations 
the  personnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  (which  operates 
to  ensure  that  the  people  of  the  organization  are  capable 
of  getting  the  work  done)  would  emerge  and  be  most  influ¬ 
ential  in  attaining  customers'  satisfaction  with  service. 

Hypothesis  Five  suggested  that  the  personnel  work  fa¬ 
cilitation  subsystem  would  emerge  as  the  leading  subsystem 
(and  thus  be  more  strongly  related  to  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  any  of  the  remaining  subsystems) .  Hypothesis 
Six  suggested  that  the  personnel  work  facilitation  subsys¬ 
tem  would  be  related  to  the  way  the  job  gets  done. 

The  model .  The  theoretical  found'ation  of  this  disser 
tation  was  Lewin's  (1951)  field  '-heory.  Roberts  et  al. 
(1978)  provided  an  adaptation  of  Lewin's  model,  that  E  ■ 
f(P,E),  so  that  it  could  be  used  to  describe  greater-than- 
individual  level  events.  Their  equation,  that  R  •  f(U,E), 
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I«av«s  tha  ralationahip  batwaan  0  (tha  raapondlng  unit) 
and  E  (tha  anviromant)  unapaclfiad.  Thia  diaaartatlon 
pcopoaad  that  tha  way  tha  job  gats  dona  (U)  aadiataa  the 
ralationship  batwaan  tha  work  sattlng  (B)  and  custonar 
satisfaction  (R) .  These  variables  form  the  key  relation¬ 
ships  of  this  dissertation:  that  management  gives  shape 
to  the  task  structure  of  a  job  through  their  choice  of 
the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  that  support  and 
reward  task  performance.  The  task  structure  of  the  job — 
what  job  incumbents  spend  their  time  doing — in  turn, 
influences  customer  satisfaction. 

Summary  of  the  hypothesis  testing.  In  this  disserta¬ 
tion,  there  were  two  indices  of  organizational  effective¬ 
ness:  supervisory  ratings  of  their  work  unit's  effective¬ 
ness  in  satisfying  custoners*  needs  (SUPRATE)  and  customer 
satisfaction  reports  (CUSSAT) .  Contrary  to  expectations, 
these  two  indices  were  unrelated.  Supervisory  ratings 
were  not  good  substitutes  for  actual  customer  satisfaction 
reports  so  both  dependent  variables  were  examined. 

This  finding  could  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
customer  satisfaction  data  supervisors  receive.  While 
upper  management  collected  customer  satisfaction  data,  and 
provided  these  data  to  supervisors,  the  data  were  not 
aggregated  to  the  work  group  level.  Instead  of  getting 
customer  satisfaction  data  based  on  their  work  group  per¬ 
formance,  supervisors  were  provided  data  aggregated  to 
state  and  regional  levels.  What  their  customers  felt,  or 

r) 
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r«poct«dt  could  have  boon  nookod  by  tho  way  tho  data  woro 
proaontod. 

Hypothoaoa  Ono  and  Two.  Thoao  two  hypothoaos,  which 
concocn  tho  tank  atructuro  of  a  job  and  cuetoaor  aatiafac- 
tion,  cocoivod  limitod  aupport  In  thla  diaaortation.  Tho 
full  atandardiaod  data  aot  rovoalod  no  rolationahlp  bo- 
twoon  time  apent  doing  cuatomor  contact  taaks  and  cuatomer 
aatiafaction  (uaing  either  index  of  cuatomer  aatiafaction; 
Hypothesia  One) .  Time  apent  doing  repair  taaka  waa  not 
related  to  cust<xnera*  reporta  of  their  aatiafaction  but 
waa  related  to  auperviaora*  eatimatea  of  cuatomer  aatia¬ 
faction  (£  •  .25;  Hypothesia  Two). 

Theae  data  suggest  that  the  way  the  job  is  done  does 
not  make  a  difference  in  cuatomer  aatiafaction.  Super- 
visora  apparently  believe— and  believe  erroneoualy— that 
the  more  time  job  incumbents  spend  doing  repair  tasks,  the 
more  their  customers  will  be  satisfied.  These  data,  how¬ 
ever,  may  not  yield  the  best  test  of  the  hypotheses. 

The  less  confounded  data  revealed  a  different  pattern 
of  results.  The  relationship  between  time  apent  doing 
custraner  contact  tasks  and  customer  satisfaction  was  sup¬ 
ported  using  this  data  set.  When  incumbents  reported 
spending  more  more  time  doing  custoner  contact  tasks,  cus¬ 
tomers  reported  being  more  satisfied  with  the  service  they 
received.  There  was  no  relationship  between  time  spent 
doing  customer  contact  tasks  and  supervisory  estimates  of 
customer  satisfaction,  however. 

niese  findings  were  reversed  for  Hypothesis  Two.  Time 
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■p«nt  doing  ropair  talks  was  not  rslatsd  to  custonar  satis¬ 
faction*  but  it  was  ralatad  to  supervisory  estiaates  of 
custonar  satisfaction. 

The  pattern  of  the  results  obtained  fron  the  "beat" 
data  set  suggests  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between 
the  activities  that  job  incumbents  do  and  evaluations 
given  by  others  (either  customers  or  supervisors  in  this 
dissertation).  When  job  incumbents  spend  time  doing  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  tasks*  then  customers  report  being  more  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  service  received.  When  job  incumbents 
spend  time  doing  repair  tasks*  then  supervisors  estimate 
that  custcMners  are  more  satisfied  with  the  service.  That 
part  of  the  job  that  customers  experience*  the  performance 
of  custcnner  contact  tasks*  is  related  to  their  evaluations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  unit.  This  finding  sup¬ 
ports  Gronroos*  (1982)  observation  that  what  the  customer 
sees  ^  the  service.  On  the  other  hand*  that  part  of  the 
job  that  supervisors  seem  to  notice*  the  performance  of 
repair  tasks*  is  related  to  their  evaluations  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  work  unit.  Much  like  Pfeffer  and  Salancik 
(1978)  suggested*  different  constituents  use  different 
criteria  when  assessing  work  group  effectiveness. 

This  data  set  supports  the  idea  that  the  way  the  job 
is  done  does  make  a  difference.  Customers  are  more  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  service  they  receive  when  job  incumbents 
spend  time  telling  them  what  will  be  done  to  restore  their 
service*  how  long  it  will  take*  what  alternatives  are 
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availabl*  to  th«B»  who  to  contact,  periodic  progress  re¬ 
ports,  end  the  like.  Alternatively,  supervisors  believe 
that  when  job  incumbents  spend  more  time  doing  repair 
tasks,  then  their  work  unit  is  providing  better  service  to 
customers— that  customers  are  more  satisfied  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  receive. 

Hypotheses  Three  and  Four.  The  two  competing  hy¬ 
potheses— Hypotheses  Three  and  Four — were  not  supported  by 
either  data  set  collected.  Combining  the  two  task  facets 
in  a  linear  multiple  regression  equation  did  not  provide 
better  prediction  of  either  of  the  two  indices  of  customer 
satisfaction  (Hypothesis  Three) .  Nor  did  the  performance 
of  repair  tasks  mediate  the  relationship  between  the  per¬ 
formance  of  custesner  contact  tasks  and  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  (Hypothesis  Four). 

Hypotheses  Five  and  Six.  Except  for  the  production 
subsystem,  none  of  the  work  facilitation  subsystems  were 
related  to  either  index  of  customer  satisfaction  in  either 
data  set.  The  production  subsystem  was  positively  related 
to  supervisory  estimates  of  customer  satisfaction — but  not 
customer  reports--in  both  data  sets.  Consequently,  Hy¬ 
pothesis  Five  was  not  supported  by  the  data — the  personnel 
work  facilitation  subsystem  did  not  emerge  as  the  leading 
subsystem. 

These  results  are  at  odds  with  the  earlier  work  des¬ 
cribed  by  Schoorman  and  Schneider,  (1987).  These  re¬ 
searchers  found  relationship  between  custosMr  satis¬ 
faction  and  the  production  subsystem  and  positive  relation- 
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■hips  b«tw««n  custoatr  tatlsfactlon  and  thr«tt  other  subtyt- 
tems  (pecionnel,  supportive,  and  adaptive). 

The  production  subsystem  concerns  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  gets  done  In  the  work  group.  It  deals  with 
Issues  such  as  the  characteristics  of  the  work  (e.g.,  in¬ 
coming  repair  jobs  that  are  similar  to  previous  ones  are 
distributed  to  the  same  job  incumbent)  and  the  time  allo¬ 
cated  to  do  it  (e.g.,  overtime  is  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  job;  reverse  scored) .  When  job  incumbents 
report  that  these  types  of  practices  are  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed,  supervisors  also  estimate  that  customers  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  service  received. 

Supervisory  estimates  of  cust(»Der  satisfaction  are 
not  a  good  proxy  of  customer  reports,  however.  Again,  it 
seems  that  when  the  production  end  of  the  business  is 
being  accomplished— job  incumbents  are  spending  their  time 
doing  repair  tasks  and  policies  related  to  doing  the  re¬ 
pairs  are  often  followed — supervisors  believe  that  their 
work  unit  is  providing  good  custmer  service. 

Hypothesis  Six  received  limited  support  in  this 
study.  No  relationships  between  the  personnel  work  facil¬ 
itation  subsystem  and  the  task  structure  of  the  job  were 
revealed  using  the  full  standardised  data  set.  However, 
once  the  analyses  were  done  using  the  less  confounded  data 
set,  a  different  picture  emerged.  The  personnel  work  fa¬ 
cilitation  subsystem  was  positively,  and  significantly, 
related  to  the  time  job  incumbents  spend  doing  both  custo- 
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0«r  contact  tasks  and  capaic  tasks. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  the  personnel  work  fa¬ 
cilitation  subsystem,  in  particular,  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  the  way  the  job  gets  done.  This  subsystem  is  more 
strongly  related  to  the  performance  of  customer  contact 
tasks  and  the  performance  of  repair  tasks  than  any  other 
subsystem.  The  results  for  the  full  standardized  data  set 
are  marginal  but  the  results  for  the  two  Division  One  jobs 
show  this  clearly.  Only  the  correlations  between  the  per¬ 
sonnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  scale  and  the  two  task 
scales  are  statistically  significant  (£  «  .36,  p  <  .01, 
CONTACT,  and  £  •  .30,  p  <  .05,  REPAIR).  Table  13  presents 
the  correlations  between  the  two  task  scales  and  the  six 
work  facilitation  scales. 

These  data  support  the  notion  that  when  capable 
people  are  hired  and  trained  for  these  service  jobs,  and 
when  they  are  rewarded  for  providing  service,  then  the  job 
incumbents  also  report  doing  more  tasks  (customer  contact 
tasks)  that  lead  to  customer  satisfaction.  In  addition, 
job  incumbents  are  doing  more  tasks  (repair  tasks)  that 
their  supervisors  believe  will  lead  to  customer  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  model.  The  model  was  not  supported  by  the  data. 
One  fatal  flaw  in  the  test  of  this  model  was  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  work  facilitation  subsystem  was  not  related  to 
either  index  of  customer  satisfaction.  Whether  or  not  the 
task  structure  of  a  job  is  a  mediating  factor  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  work  fa*'^  litation  and  organizational 
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Table  13 1  Correlations  between  the  two  task  scales  and 
the  six  work  facilitation  scale*  for  both  the  full  stand¬ 
ardised  data  set  and  less  confounded  data  set. 

Pull  standardized  data  set,  N  ■  61 


CONTACT 

REPAIR 

SUPPORT 

-.06 

-.05 

ADAPT 

.16 

.12 

PROD 

o 

. 

1 

-.12 

EQMNT 

-.05 

-.23 

HGRL 

in 

o 

. 

.02 

PERSONNL 

.18 

.18 

the  less  confounded  data 

set,  N  ■ 

CONTACT 

REPAIR 

SUPPORT 

.16 

.11 

ADAPT 

.26 

.17 

PROD 

.05 

-.02 

EQNNT 

-.04 

-.22 

NGRL 

.17 

.11 

PERSONNL 

.36* 

.30* 

*  p  <  .05 
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•ffcctlveness  could  not  adequately  be  teattd  by  these 
data.  The  words  of  Masiars  (1986r  p.  36) r  a  microbiolo¬ 
gist  studying  retro-viruses,  explains  this  finding  fairly 
iiellt  "I've  dealt  with  a  lot  of  negative  results  in  ny 
day.  You  don't  know  if  negative  results  means  the  effect 
doesn't  exist,  or  that  you've  simply  been  unable  to 
measure  it  in  this  situation.” 

Conclusions. 

Four  customer  service  jobs  were  examined  in  this  dis¬ 
sertation  in  an  attempt  to  explore  the  relationships  among 
the  job,  the  setting  in  which  the  job  is  embedded,  and 
work  unit  effectiveness.  Task  descriptions  and  work  set¬ 
ting  descriptions  were  first  standardized  within  each  job 
type  (so  the  "same"  job,  or  jobs  described  by  the  same  set 
of  task  statements,  were  compared)  and  then  combined. 

This  standardized  data  set,  plus  a  subset  of  this  data, 
provided  the  empirical  basis  of  this  work. 

The  way  the  job  is  done  may  make  a  difference.  In 
the  less  confounded  data  set,  customers  report  being  more 
sati  !ied  with  the  service  received  when  job  incumbents 
spend  time  talking  to  them — explaining  the  problem,  keep¬ 
ing  them  up-to-date  with  what  is  happening  during  the  re¬ 
pair,  and  assisting  them  is  performing  their  own  routine 
maintenance  checks.  Doing  these  customer  contact  tasks, 
however,  was  not  related  to  supervisory  estimates  of 
customer  satisfaction. 

When  jobs  are  structured  to  allow  for  customer  con- 
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tact  tasks,  than  custoners  will  be  nora  satisfiad.  Tha 
"Sana"  job  (i.a.,  tha  sama  tasks  ara  raquirad  of  job 
incunbants)  can  also  ba  uiffarant.  Soma  typas  of  tasks 
(such  as  customar  contact  tasks) ,  may  ba  amphasisad  and 
axpactad  mora  oftan  in  soma  work  groups  than  othars.  This 
diffaranca  in  tha  structura  of  the  same  job  seams  to  be 
related  to  work  unit  ef factivaness. 

While  job  incumbents  spend  time  doing  these  customer 
contact  tasks,  they  ara  not  directly  involved  in  produc¬ 
tion  tasks  (repairing,  or  restoring,  the  service),  but 
customers  report  being  more  satisfied  with  the  service 
received  when  these  tasks  are  done.  If  the  goals  of  the 
work  group  is  to  repair  service  and  satisfy  customers, 
sheer  attention  on  repair  tasks  is  not  sufficient.  This 
'dissertation  supports  the  notion  that  doing  customer  con¬ 
tact  tasks  is  also  Important. 

This  dissertation  also  supports  the  notion  that 
management  is  responsible  for  designing  jobs.  Job  incum¬ 
bents  do  the  tasks  that  management  expects,  rewards,  and 
supports.  In  service  organizations,  management  has  to 
develop  a  service  orientation — establish  the  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures — that  facilitates  providing  good 
custimner  service.  The  entire  structure  of  the  work  unit 
needs  to  be  sat  up  to  ensure  that  good  service  is  the 
natural  outcone,  and  not  the  exception. 

As  far  as  tha  design  of  jobs  is  concerned,  this  dis¬ 
sertation  suggests  that  the  personnel  practices  of  manage- 
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n«nt  art  taptcially  Important.  The  practicaa  that  attm  to 
tnaurt  good  atrvict  includts  wtll-choatn  and  wtll-traintd 
job  incumbanta  who.  In  addition,  art  rtwardtd  for  ptrform- 
ing  cuttomtr  contact  tatka  and  who,  conatqutntly,  know 
when  thty  art  doing  tht  job  as  management  wants  it  to  be 
done. 

In  simplest  terms,  management  is  responsible  for 
developing  a  service  vision.  To  fulfill  this  vision, 
management  must  design  jobs  and  establish  other  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  that  allow  good  customer  service 
to  happen. 
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APPENDIX  Ai  Expanded  suamary  of  th^  climata-for-aervlce 
rasaarch  progran  on  which  this  dissartation  is  basad. 

Tha  rasaarch  by  Patars,  0* Connor  and  thaic  collaaguas 
(a.g*r  Patars  &  O'Connor,  1980i  Patars,  O'Connor  t  Ruldolf, 
1980|  O'Connor,  Patars,  Eulbarg  t  Watson,  1984)  guidad  tha 
initial  work  of  studying  the  influence  of  the  setting  on 
work  performance.  These  researchers  studied  "situational 
performance  constraints"  which  they  defined  as  any  aspect 
of  the  immediate  work  situation  that  acts  to  interfere 
with  the  use  of  individual  motivation  and  abilities  in 
performing  various  jobs.  For  their  research  they  assumed 
that  people  are  both  willing  and  able  to  do  their  jobs  but 
that  they  are  inhibited  or  constrained  from  doing  it.  If 
managers  were  to  act  to  remove  the  performance  barriers, 
they  surmised,  then  performance  would  improve.  These 
researchers  conducted  both  experimental  and  field  studies 
in  order  to  identify  and  categorize  situational  perfor¬ 
mance  constraints. 

One  goal  of  the  research  program  by  Peters  and 
O'Connor  vas  to  develop  a  taxonomy  of  situational  perfor¬ 
mance  constraints  that  would  be  sufficient  to  generalize 
to  all  organizations.  They  adopted  an  empirical  approach 
to  the  classification  of  work  constraints,  conducting  the 
following  pieces  of  research: 

1)  They  gathered  descriptions  of  constraining 
work  situations  (through  open-ended  surveys  and 
the  critical  inciden':  technique). 

2)  They  content  analysed  these  descriptions.  In 
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othtc  words#  they  sorted  the  constraints  into  cate¬ 
gories  of  sinilar  content.  This  sort  initially 
yielded  eight  categories#  but  has  since  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  14#  and  note#  categories.  The 
initial  eight  categories  of  constraints  were: 
Job-related  information#  tools  and  equipment#  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies#  budgetary  support#  required 
services/help  from  others#  task  preparation#  time 
availability,  and  the  work  environment.  These 
categories  are  neither  exhaustive  nor  mutually 
exclusive. 

3)  They  then  validated  these  categories  using 
factor  analytic  techniques. 

Despite  their  careful  work#  O'Connor  ec  al.  (1984)# 
for  example#  failed  to  find  support  for  the  hypothesized 
relationship  between  situational  constraints  and  individ¬ 
uals'  performance.  Among  other  things#  they  suggested 
that  the  constraints  that  they  measured  were  not  constrain¬ 
ing  enough  to  influence  performance  (Peters  &  O'Connor# 
1986) . 

Conceptual  contributions. 

The  work  by  Peters#  O'Connor  and  their  colleagues# 
however,  suggested  two  new  avenues  of  research.  First# 
the  work  unit  level  of  analysis#  rather  than  the  individ¬ 
ual  level#  may  be  more  appropriate  for  studying  situational 
constraints.  Second#  a  model  that  treats  the  construct  of 
situational  constraints  in  general  theoretical  terms  was 
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n««d«d.  At  on«  point  in  thoir  rosonrchf  Potors  and 
O'Connor  (1980)  aakadt  Hava  «a  adaquataly  aaaaaaad  tha 
diaanaional  spaea  of  tha  construct?  This  question  is 
difficult  to  answer  if  your  research  is  largely  aapirical. 

Tha  group  level  of  analysis  nay  be  nor a  appropriate 
for  studying  situational  perfornanca  constraints.  The 
literature  on  organisational  (or  departnental,  or  work 
group)  climate  (e.g.,  Schneider  &  Reichers,  1983)  suggests 
that  events  and  conditions  of  the  situation  would  have 
relatively  uniform  effects  on  the  people  in  a  work  set¬ 
ting.  Schneider  and  Reichers  (1983)  argued  that  through 
the  natural  process  of  daily  interaction,  coworkers  share 
common  experiences  in  the  workplace  and  they  share  their 
interpretations  of  these  experiences.  In  this  way,  things 
that  happen  in  a  work  setting  diffuse  to  everyone  in  that 
setting.  Consequently,  situational  effects  should  be 
fairly  uniform. 

The  premise  of  this  research  program  is,  then,  that 
there  are  facilitators  and  inhibitors  of  effectiveness, 
that  they  exist  at  the  unit  level,  and  that  they  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  performance  of  the  unit.  To 
lend  confidence  that  the  domain  of  facilitors  and  inhibi¬ 
tors  would  be  adequately  assessed,  a  conceptual  framework 
for  identifying  and  organising  potential  facilitators  and 
inhibitors  was  sought.  Peters  and  O'Connor,  and  other 
literatures,  suggested  that  issues  of  work  facilitation 
range  from  characteristics  of  the  task  (Hackman  &  Oldham, 
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1980)  to  characttristico  of  tho  orgoniBOtlon  (Van  do  Von, 
1961),  fro«  policioB  and  practleoa  (Karr  a  Jornior,  1978; 
Potora  a  O'Connor,  1980)  to  eli»ato  and  cultuco  (Likort, 
1967;  Schnoldor  at  al.,  1979).  A  concoptual  aehoKo  waa 
noodad  to  halp  organlaa  tha  growing  Hat  of  potantial 
facilitatora  and  inhibitora.  Tha  aaarch  for  auch  a  frama- 
work  lad  to  tha  Kata  and  Kahn  (1978)  aubayatam  nodal  of 
organisational  functioning. 

Tha  Kata  and  Kahn  (1978)  aubayatan  nodal. 

Open  systems  theory  provides  the  foundation  for  the 
subsystem  model.  Nadler  (1980,  p.  122)  called  open  system 
theory  a  perspective  model t 

This  approach  proposes  a  way  of  thinking  about  or¬ 
ganisations  (as  open  social  systems)  but  does  not 
inherently  provide  the  researcher  with  specific 
applicable  constructs  or  relationships  that  can 
easily  be  tested  within  the  context  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  assessment  effort. 

Katz  and  Kahn's  generic  subsystem  model  is  a  systems 
theory  overlay,  providing  the  "flesh  and  blood"  for  under¬ 
standing  tha  features  of  tha  organisational  unit  or,  as  in 
this  case,  capturing  the  domain  of  issues  related  to  work 
facilitation. 

Kats  and  Kahn  (1978)  proposed  five  ganaric  subsystems 
«d)ich  they  believe  characterise  social  organisations  and 
which  necessarily  address  tha  major  issues  of  open  systems; 
the  cyclical  input,  transformation,  and  output  activities. 
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Their  Model  potite  thet  effective  functioning  in  these 
five  subsysteMS  is  s  necessary  foundation  for  overall 
organisational  effectiveness.  iriefly»  the  five  required 

subsysteMS  arei 

1)  The  production  oubsyat«i»  which  concerns  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion.  This  subsystem  is  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  transformation  process. 

2)  The  supportive  subsystem#  which  functions  to 
obtain  the  raw  materials  needed  for  the  production 
process  and  to  dispose  of  the  completed  product. 

This  subsystem  concerns  the  the  input  and  output 
activities  of  the  organisation. 

3)  The  maintenance  subsystem#  which  operates  to 
ensure  that  the  people  and  the  equipment  of  the 
organisation  are  capable  of  getting  the  work  done. 
This  subsystem  concerns  the  input  activities  of 
the  organisation. 

4)  The  adaptive  subsystem#  which  monitors  and 
responds  to  any  environmental  changes  that  might 
affect  the  production  process.  This  subsystem 
marks  the  model  as  an  "open*  systems  model  and 
concerns  the  input  and  output  activities  of  the 
organisation.  And  finally# 

5)  The  managerial  subsystem#  which  directs#  co¬ 
ordinates#  and  controls  the  various  activities  of 
the  members  of  the  organisation.  This  subsystem 
is  concerned  with  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
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organiiatlon. 

This  thsorstiesl  aodsl*  dsllnsstlng  ths  "facts”  of  orgsni- 
istlonsl  functioning*  was  U8<»d  to  organist  and  clarify  tha 
tssortad  issuts  thought  to  facilitate  or  inhibit  unit 
effactivanass. 

Conducting  this  rasaarch  at  tha  unit  laval  of  analy¬ 
sis  plus  adapting  a  thaoratical  aodal  to  halp  map  tha 
donain  of  facilitators  and  inhibitors  of  work  wars  tha  two 
concaptual  contributions  to  tha  litaratura.  Thasa  concap- 
tual  decisions*  it  turns  out*  also  had  consaquanca  for  tha 
collection  of  tha  work  facilitation  data.  Tha  critical 
issue  was*  siaply*  how  do  you  collect  valid  unit  laval 
data  from  a  group  of  people? 

Mathodolouical  contribution. 

In  tha  parent  rasaarch  program*  two  conpating  proce¬ 
dures  ware  used  to  collect  work  facilitation  information 
from  individuals  which  ware  than  used  to  reflect  unit 
laval  information.  After  tha  Work  Facilitation  Diagnostic 
(WPD)  survey  was  developed*  it  was  administered  in  two 
ways.  First*  individuals'  responses  ware  collected  (which 
ware  to  be  aggregated  later)  and  than  tha  work  units*  con¬ 
sensus  response  was  collected  from  these  same  individuals. 

Tha  literature  on  intargroup  theory  (Alderfer  6  Brown* 
1984)  suggests  that  tha  consensus  procedure  may  be  more 
appr^riate  than  tha  aggregation  procedure  for  collecting 
unit  level  data.  Collecting  data  via  a  consensus  proce¬ 
dure  does  more  than  just  implicitly  aggregate  individuals' 
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r««ponMa.  it  provides  p«opl«  an  opportunity  to 

■horo  InforMtlon  whon  eonoonous  it  not  iaaodlott.  Thus, 
thoy  oro  oblo  to  roaolvo  ony  initial  dlaagrooMnta  and 
sort  aecurataly  doacrlba  tha  facilitating  and/or  inhibit¬ 
ing  conditiona  that  thoy  faco  on  tho  job. 

Tho  litoraturo  on  cliaato,  howovor»  auggoata  that  tho 
aggrogation  proeoduro  ia  at  loaat  aa  good  aa  tho  noro 
olaborato  consonaua  proeoduro.  Aa  atatod  oarlior,  tho 
cliaato  litoraturo  auggoata  that  aituatlonal  offocta  are 
fairly  uniform}  that  people  ahare  common  oxporioncoa  and 
thoy  aharo  their  intorprotationa  of  thoae  oxporioncoa. 
Conaoquontly,  tho  expected  initial  disagroomonta  that  the 
conaonaua  procedure  ia  to  alleviate  would  not  occur. 

Preliminary  reaulta. 

Two  aervice  organixatlona  wore  involved  in  the  firat 
atudlea  conducted  to  teat  the  model  of  work  facilitation. 
One  waa  a  large  mid-Atlantic  Univeraity  and  the  other  waa 
a  Financial  Servicea  organisation.  In  the  firat  atudy, 
called  the  Teaching  Ef fectivenesa  Study,  48  faculty  fr<xn 
twelve  departmenta  of  the  Univeraity  participated.  In  the 
aocond  atudy,  called  the  Work  Facilitation  Study,  81  tele¬ 
phone  aalea  counaelora  from  15  work  unita  participated. 

A  diagnoatic  aurvey  (the  Work  Facilitation  Diagnostic 
or  WFO)  was  developed  through  a  number  of  individual  and 
group  interviews  with  job  incumbents.  The  theme  of  the 
interviews  was,  simply,  "what  helps  and  what  hinders  you 
in  your  work?"  The  interviewers  took  copious  notes  during 
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the  interview  and  generated  some  300  -  500  instances  of 
work  facilitation  or  work  inhibition.  These  items  were 
the:,  sorted*  by  an  iterative  process*  into  the  Kats  and 
Kahn  subsystem  categories.  This  sort  actually  yielded  six 
subsystems;  the  Maintenance  subsystem  was  split  into  two 
scales:  Personnel  Maintenance  and  Equipment  Maintenance. 
It  was  thought  that  this  split  would  more  adequately  re¬ 
present  the  Importance  of  Human  Resources  activities  in 
these  two  service  organizations  without  jeapordizlng  the 
basic  subsystem  framework.  In  any  case,  a  35  item  Teach¬ 
ing  Effectiveness  Diagnostic  and  a  40  item  Work  Facilita¬ 
tion  Diagnostic  were  produced.  The  response  format  for 
both  surveys  was  a  five  point  frequency  scale. 

Effectiveness  data  were  also  collected.  Student  ra¬ 
tings  of  faculty  performance  in  the  classroom  (aggregated 
to  the  department  level)  were  the  criterion  data  in  the 
first  study.  "Hard"  sales  data  (corresponding  to  the 
supervisory  unit)  served  as  the  criterion  data  in  the 
second  study. 

The  results  of  these  initial  studies  were  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Although  internal  consistency  reliability 
estimates  for  the  subsystem  scale  scores  were  low  (ranging 
from  .32  to  .91  in  the  University  sample  and  from  .08  to 
.64  in  the  Financial  Services  sample) *  there  was  still 
evidence  that  the  model  is  valid.  In  the  University 
sample*  most  of  the  subsystem  scales  (all  except  for  the 
Managerial  one)  were  positively  correlated  with  the  cri- 
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tcrion.  However,  only  the  correlation  between  the  Adap¬ 
tive  aubaysten  and  the  criterion  reached  conventional 
levela  of  aignificance  (£  ■  .62,  p  <  .01).  The  Adaptive, 
Peraonnel  Maintenance,  and  Bguipnent  Maintenance  aubayatem 
acalea  did  contain  aoae  items  that  were  more  highly,  and 
in  aome  caaea  aignificantly,  correlated  with  the  criterion. 

The  results  for  the  Financial  Services  sample  were 
even  more  encouraging.  All  of  the  subsystem  scales  were 
positively  correlated  with  the  criterion.  In  this  case, 
three  of  the  six  subsystem  scales  (Supportive,  £  ■  .55, 
p  <  .05}  Personnel  Maintenance,  £  ■  .72,  p  <  .01;  and 
Adaptive,  £  •  .56,  p  <  .05)  were  significantly  correlated 
with  unit  sales. 

Analysis  of  the  two  methods  of  collecting  WFD  data 
was  limited  to  the  Financial  Services  sample.  In  this 
sample,  the  aggregated  individual  data  and  the  consensus 
data  were  very  similar.  The  corresponding  subsystem  sca¬ 
les  (e.g.,  the  Adaptive  subsystem  scale  value  calculated 
by  both  methods)  were  highly  correlated,  ranging  from  £  ■ 
.80  to  £  ■  .92.  The  results  of  the  validity  analyses  told 
a  similar  story.  Both  the  aggregated  individual  data  and 
the  consensus  data  were  similarly  correlated  with  the  unit 
sale  data,  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph.  The 
consensus  data  did,  however,  yield  slightly  higher  valid¬ 
ity  coefficients  than  the  aggregated  individual  data. 

In  sum,  the  MFD  was  developed,  based  on  the  Katz  and 
Kahn  subsystem  model  of  organizational  functioning,  to 
assess  the  facilitating  and  inhibiting  conditions  at  the 
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unit  level  of  anelysis.  Two  coapetin9  sethods  were  used 
to  collect  the  data:  individuals'  responses  were  aggre¬ 
gated  to  represent  unit  level  information  and  unit  consen 
sus  data  was  collected  fr«n  the  same  individuals.  The 
results  of  this  research  revealed  the  following:  1)  the 
the  subsystem  scale  scores  obtained  fairly  low  internal 
consistency  reliability  estimatesr  2)  the  two  data  collec 
tion  procedures  yielded  fairly  similar  information,  and 
3)  there  is  fairly  promising  evidence  of  validity  of  the 
model  of  work  facilitation. 


APPBHDIX  Bt  Letter  to  the  eupervieors 


Dear  Supervisor, 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  cooperation  you 
have  shown  us  as  wwe  collected  the  infornation  for  this 
survey.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  next  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  the  completion  of  the  survey  by  you  and  the  job  in¬ 
cumbents  you  supervise. 

We  would  like  you  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  the  job 
incumbents.  In  order  to  do  this  we  are  asking  you  to  look 
at  the  survey  before  giving  it  out  to  your  subordinates. 

We  have  included  detailed  written  directions  and  examples 
to  help  you  and  your  subordinates  fill  out  the  survey  cor¬ 
rectly.  Please  read  the  directions  carefully  and  if  you 
have  any  questions  do  not  hesitate  to  call  us  at  one  of 
the  numbers  listed  below.  If  you  do  not  reach  us,  please 
leave  a  return  number  and  we  will  return  your  call. 

After  yo'j  feel  confident  that  you  understand  all  the 
directions,  please  give  the  enclosed  surveys  to  your  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Individuals  are  identified  by  code  numbers  on 
the  survey.  However,  each  survey  in  fronted  by  a  name 
sheet  which  will  allow  you  to  give  the  right  survey  to  the 
right  person.  We  will  use  the  code  numbers  to  check  off 
surveys  that  have  been  returned  and  to  determine  who  wants 
a  summary  report  of  our  findings.  We  sincerely  appreciate 
your  serving  as  a  resource  to  answer  your  subordinates' 
questions.  If  an  issue  ccxnes  up  that  requires  further  ex¬ 
planation,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  us  another  call. 
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We  not  only  nood  you  to  act  aa  a  caaource  person  for 
your  subordinates,  but  we  need  you  to  complete  the  survey 
too.  You  will  notice  that  the  survey  directions  are  writ- 
ten  for  the  job  incumbents.  Ne  would  like  you  to  fill  out 
the  survey  as  if  you  were  a  job  Incumbent.  If  you  super¬ 
vise  both  Technicians  and  Clerks,  we  would  like  you  to 
fill  out  t^e  survey  twicei  once  for  the  Technician  job  and 
once  for  the  Clerk  job. 

In  order  to  obtain  everyone's  survey  back  so  we  can 
begin  the  analysis  of  this  information,  please  complete 
your  survey  by  Friday,  September  27th.  It  should  take  you 
approximately  two  sessions  of  60  to  90  minutes  each  to  com¬ 
plete  the  survey.  We  sould  also  appreciate  your  arranging 
for  job  incumbents  to  complete  the  survey  by  the  same  date. 
Everyone  should  send  the  survey  directly  back  to  us  in  the 
self  addressed,  stamped  envelope  that  we  have  included 
with  each  survey.  This  way,  no  one  at  [the  Company]  will 
see  any  individual's  responses. 

Sincerely, 
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APPENDIX  Cl  Letter  to  thtt  job  incunbents 


D«ar  [Job  Incumbent] , 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  cooperation  you 
have  shown  us  as  we  collected  the  information  for  this 
survey.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  next  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  Ne  need  you,  our  job  expert,  to  complete  the 
survey. 

The  survey  contains  detailed  written  directions  and 
examples.  Please  read  the  directions  carefully.  If  you 
still  do  not  understand  what  to  do,  ask  your  supervisor. 
Your  supervisor  has  already  read  the  survey  and  knows  how 
to  contact  us. 

You  will  notice  that  we  don't  ask  for  your  name.  In¬ 
stead  we  identify  surveys  with  doce  numbers.  These  code 
numbers  will  allow  us  to  analyze  survey  responses  by  work 
groups.  We  will  also  use  the  code  numbers  to  check  off 
which  surveys  have  been  returned  and  to  note  who  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  report  summarizing  our  analy¬ 
sis.  In  order  for  your  supervisor  to  give  you  the  right 
survey  without  having  access  to  you  code  number,  we  have 
fronted  each  survey  with  a  name  sheet.  Please  destroy  the 
name  sheet  after  you  receive  your  survey.  We  have  also 
included  a  self  addressed,  stamped  envelope.  After  you 
have  completed  the  survey,  slip  it  into  the  envelope  and 
mail  it  directly  to  us.  This  way,  no  one  at  [the  Company] 
will  see  your  individual  responses. 

We  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  time  both  in 
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helping  ua  collect  the  Infornation  to  dealgn  this  survey 
end  in  filling  out  the  survey  itself.  If  you  would  like 
to  receive  a  austmary  report  of  our  analyses,  just  check 
the  appropriate  box  on  page  four  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
send  it  to  you.  Please  send  your  survey  to  us  by  Friday, 
September  27th. 

Sincerely, 

P.S.  We  were  obliged  to  use  the  official  job  titles  for 
each  job  throughout  the  survey.  We  hope  the  Agents,  Reps, 
or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  do  not  take  offense  at  our 
use  of  these  titles. 
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Appendix  Dt  Analyses  of  the  four  jobs,  separately:  ATECH, 
REP,  CLERK,  and  BTBCH. 

Table  14  presents  the  subsanple  sixes,  scale  means, 
standard  deviations,  inteircor relations,  and  coefficients 
alpha  for  the  two  task  frequency  scales  (the  customer 
contact  tasks  or  CONTACT  and  the  repair  tasks  or  REPAIR) , 
the  personnel  work  facilitation  scale  (PEPSONNL) ,  and  the 
two  indices  of  customer  satisfaction  (supervisory  ratings  of 
the  work  unit's  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
customers  or  SUPRATE  and  the  data  obtained  from  the  custo¬ 
mers  or  CtlSSAT)  for  each  job  type. 

Table  14  shows  that  job  Incumbents  who  report  doing 
more  customer  contact  tasks  also  report  doing  more  repair 
tasks  (r  -  .57»  ATECH;  .51,  REP»  .51,  CLERK?  and  .71,  BTECH? 
p  <  .05).  In  addition,  coefficients  alpha  for  the  two  task 

frequency  scales  are  high?  _  ranges  from  .57  (REP,  CONTACT) 

to  .97  (BTECH,  CONTACT). 

TAble  14  also  shows  that  the  coefficients  alpha  for  the 
personnel  work  facilitation  scale  as  well  as  those  for  the 

two  Indices  of  custcmier  satisfaction  are  high?  _  ranges 

from  .58  (REP,  SUPRATE)  TO  .97  (BTECH,  CUSSAT) . 

The  Intercor relations  among  the  two  task  frequency 
scales,  the  personnel  work  facilitation  scale,  and  the  two 
indices  of  customer  satisfaction  are  inconsistent  across  the 
four  jobs.  Contrary  to  the  first  and  second  hypotheses. 
Table  14  shows  that  the  correlations  between  the  two  task 
frequency  scales  and  SUPRATE  are  not  significant.  Except 
for  the  BTECH  job,  though,  the  correlations  are  positive. 
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nonth-to-month  stability  estimates 


Th«  corr«lfttions  bctwncn  th«  two  task  frsqusncy  scalas  and 
CUS8AT  also  show  stixad  rasults.  Tha  corcslations  ara  both 
positiva  (but  nonsignificant)  and  nagativa.  Tha  ona  signi¬ 
ficant  corralation  batwatn  C(MTACT  and  CUS8AT  is  nagativa 
(r  •  -.64,  p  <  .05|  CLERK). 

In  partial  support  of  tha  fifth  hypothasis,  Table  14 
shows  that  PBR80NNL  is  positively  related  to  tha  two  task 
frequency  scalas  (£  ■  .33,  p  <  .C5  for  both  C0H7ACT  and 
REPAIR).  However,  this  relationship  is  supported  only  by 
the  data  collected  from  tha  ATBCH  job  incusibents. 

Finally,  Table  14  also  shows  that  the  correlations 
between  the  two  indices  of  custpaer  satisfaction,  SUPRATE 
and  CUSSAT,  ars  not  significant.  The  supervisors'  ratings 
of  their  unit's  effectiveness  in  seating  their  customers' 
needs  are  not  related  to  the  customers'  ratings  of  their 
satisfaction  with  the  service  that  they  received  from  the 
work  un^t. 

Table  ]5  presents  the  multiple  regression  analysis 
using  the  two  task  scales  as  the  predictor  variables  and,  in 
separate  equations,  the  two  indices  of  customer  satisfaction 
for  each  job  type.  Contrary  to  Hypothesis  Three,  none  of 
the  F  ratios  are  significant  at  p  <  .05. 

Table  16  presents  the  coefficient  estimates  of  within- 
group  interrater  reliability  (James  et  al.,  1984)  for  the 
two  task  frequency  scales  and  the  personnel  work  facilita¬ 
tion  scale.  Estimating  within-group  interrater  reliability 
may  produce  spurious  results  if  too  few  raters  provide 
information.  Therefore,  only  those  work  units  in  which  at 
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TABLE  15:  Multiple  regression  using  the  two  task  scales  as  the  predictor  variables 
(entered  as  a  blocked  set)  and,  in  separate  equations,  the  two  indices  of  custoaer 
satisfaction  for  each  job  type. 
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l««tt  aix  incuabanta  pcovidtd  inforaation  wara  uaad  in  thia 
analyaia.  Pcaauaably,  tha  raaulta  froa  thaaa  work  unlta  ara 
rapraaantatlva  of  tha  raaalning  work  unita. 

Thia  Tabla  ahowa  that*  in  ganaral#  job  incuabanta  agraa 
with  tha  othar  aaabara  in  thair  work  unita  whan  aakad  to 
daacriba  thair  job  and  to  daacriba  aanagaaant'a  paraonnal 
policiaa,  practicoa  and  procaduraa.  Only  aix  of  tha  57 
aatiaataa  praaantad  (10%)  ara  laaa  than  .60.  Noat  of  tha 
low  aatiaataa  (4)  ara  found  for  tha  CLERK  job.  Tha  CLERK 
incuabanta  agraad  laaa  whan  aakad  to  daacriba  how  fraquantly 
they  parforaad  tha  taaka  of  thair  job  than  any  othar  group 
of  job  incuabanta. 
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MOTtS 


1.  L«wln  rttj«cttd  th«  then  ptevnlling  notion  of  irautoblo 
porsonnlity  traits  (Oag**  Cattall>  1950).  la  proposed 
that  an  parson's  behavior  at  any  given  aoaent  is  deter- 
ained  by  his/her  "life  space.*  The  life  space  includes 
both  the  person  (P)  and  his/her  psychological  environaent 
(B) •  In  addition,  he  argued  that  the  boundaries  between 
the  person  and  the  psychological  environaent  are  poraeablei 
that  is,  they  are  capable  of  autual  influence.  In  other 
words,  an  person's  environaent  does  not  aerely  serve  to 
facilitate  tendencies  that  are  peraanently  established  in 
his  or  her  nature.  As  a  result  of  dynaaic  forces,  psych¬ 
ological  reality  is  always  changing  and,  thus,  so  too  is 
one's  life  space. 

2.  T.R.  Mitchell.  (1985)  University  of  Washington, 
personal  coaaunicatlon. 

3.  In  a  siailar  fashion,  researchers  use  Lewin's  general 
foraulation,  that  B  ■  f(P,E),  to  study  aore  specific  hypo¬ 
theses  about  Individuals'  behavior.  Bndler  and  Bunt 
(1969) ,  for  exaaple,  identified  particular  personality 
traits  (e.g.,  anxiousness)  and  particular  characteristics 
of  situations  (e.g.,  innocuous,  threatening)  in  order  to 
note  accurately  explain  and  predict  particular  behaviors. 
Likewise,  certain  features  of  the  job  and  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  setting  say  be  identified  and  used  to 
explain  custoaer  satisfaction. 
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